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LOVE AND MARRIAGE IN SEVENTE 


A GREAT NEW 
HILLMAN MINX 











£529 plus p.t. £265.17.0 
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—with a great new 
powerful and economical HILLMAN engine 


New features inciude e tremendously improved performance without loss of economy. e« new, rear-axie 
ratio more refined running. e increased top-,ear acceleration. e new-look interior. e deep, comfortable 
seating. e new front-end design. e distinctive moulding embellishment. e re-designed facia. e larger 
battery. e larger clutch. e special body insulation for quieter running. e wide choice of colours. 





5 * All these improvemerts with no increase in price! 
WS te, 
J oi NEW LOW-PRICE ESTATE CAR Try also the new HILLMAN 
‘i Estate Car — again with all these improvements and at a /ower 
price than bef Yes — the new HILLMAN Estate Car come 
A PRODUCT OF to you now at a new low price—£598 plus p.t. £300.7.0. Hers 


ROOTES ixury all-purpose motoring that's down in cost yet 
MOTORS et HILLMAN MINX CONVERTIBLE 


MINX SPECIAL SALOON 
LIMITED 0 
e DOUBLE-DUTY HILLMAN HUSKY 
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When the board decides to build 


it is worth remembering that... BOVIS 


WORK EXCLUSIVELY to a form of contract which allows a building 


to be put into productive use at the earliest possible moment, 


WORK EXCLUSIVELY to a form of contract which provides 


for accurate cost control and guarantees quality 


WORK EXCLUSIVELY to a form of contract which, for over 1,000 
different projects, has satisfied the exacting and continuing demands 
of some of the nation’s most important building owners who appreciate 


that performance is the best recommendation for further work, 


BOVIS LTD- 1 STANHOPE GATE - LONDON - W1 


the ONLY builders in the United Kingdom who carry out all their work under a fee contract 

















the things they say! 


You know, I don’t think doctors ought to prescribe commercial drugs at all. 
But all drugs are made by some commercial firm or other. 


Yes, but they aren't all sold under fancy names in fancy packages 





al fancy prices. Surely it’s wrong to make a profit out of illness? 


But if the pharmaceutical manufacturers didn’t make profits, where 


would they get the {4,000,000 they spend every year on doing 





research to find other drugs that are very badly needed ? 
But I thought most of the new drugs had been discovered by doctors working in the big hospitals! 
Not at all. Most new drugs and anaesthetics have 
been discovered and perfected by the pharmaceutical industry 
in other words, by the very people who make them 


Give me some exan ple s 





Well, take I.C.I. It was their Pharmaceuticals Division 





that discovered *‘Mysoline’, an entirely new treatment for epilepsy; and quite 
recently they announced a new anaesthetic, ‘Fluothane’, which has properties that make 
it quite unique. It was only at great effort and cost that these products were 
developed, perfected and made available. Many other pharmaceutical 
manufacturers could point to comparable contributions that 


[u] they have made to the progress of Medicine. 
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FLOODLIGHTS 
EPANCTAN SGA 


-Vammelehe-i¢-taleliale mi —jaid!-jam-(eiall-\4-ieal-jlahs 


Niagara is now floodlit by a new system designed by the G.E.C. and supplied 
through its Canadian Organization the Amalgamated Electric Corporation Limited 


The tremendous natural spectacle of the falls is adorned 
as never before by a constantly varying kaleidoscope of colour 
The brilliance of the new installation is ten times greater than the 
previous system—a truly remarkable feat of lighting engineering 
This contract is a striking example of successful British 
enterprise in face of intensive American competition 


GE.C. Wegmans a eeciani ic 


Associate sub-contractors for projectors: Savage & Parsons Ltd, Watford, Herts 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO LTO, MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONOON WC2 














Times have changed — but quality remains 


Pictured above is a model famous in motoring histor) the 
first petrol-driven motor car owned by Queen Alexandra a 
Wolseley, built in 1904. It was designed by Herbert Austin in 
his last year with the Wolseley Company and was one of the 


last models to be built with a horizontal engine. 





A compact, thrifty, high performance car with 
traditional Wolseley luxury, the new Fifteen Hundred 
is designed for the motorist who likes to travel economically, comfortably yet 
swiftly. With a high top gear and a 1,500 c.c. engine performance 
is exciting, but running costs are amazingly low 


touring fuel consumption 36°6 m.p.g. vide The Motor 
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Price £530 plus £266.7.0 P.1 


Twelve month warranty and backed by 


B.M.C. Service—the most comprehensive in Eur 
W.133. 


Wolseley Motors Ltd, Cowley, Oxford London Showrooms 12 Berkeley Street, London W.1 
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The § million dollar twist 


8.30 on a summer morning. The sun stants through < 
spider’s web of pipes. A man tenses... . twists at a great 
valve . . . spins it. And Britain is set to save 8 million 
dollars a year on aviation fuel. 

Just short of Rochester on the A2 out of London you'll 
find a sign-pest. Marked ‘Grain’. Turn left and follow 
this road. Winding through steep green banks, past 





Two Giant cower en 2 rr They use » be 
flown on Avegas th N thanks to BI thetr 
Avga i be BRITISH MADI 
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cottages aflame with orange marigolds it go Th 
suddenly, a forest of towers and chimneys and weit 
futuristic steel structures spikes towards the sky. A 
as the eye can see, vast buildings throng ground 
You’ve arrived at The British Petroleum Company’s 
Kent Refinery on the Isle of Grain 
40 MILLION GALLONS Here has just been completed 
Britain’s first and only complete unit for making Avga 
aviation spirit). Before BP built this unit much 
Britain’s Avgas had to be brought from across the 
Atlantic - with dollars. And the demand for Avgas 
ever rising. Now BP will make it here 1 Britain, 
5,000 gallons of it every hour. 40 million gallons of it 
every year. Saving us almost & mi/lion ’ 
FUTURE PERFECT And it is not ig that BP 
should be the people to think th aving t and build 
this vast unit For alw , by its past record, The Bri 
Petroleum Company has shown that it holds t 
country’s future very much in mind 

BP plans for tomorrow. Today and eve lay. Aw 


awake — BRITISH — policy 
THE BRITISH PETROLEUM 


COMPANY LIMITED 
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Plymouth Rock 


by Maurice Ashley 

MODERN ENGLISH PILGRIM to Plymouth, 
A Massachusetts returns astonished at 

the reverent curiosity shown by the 
crowds of United States citizens who spend 
at least a part of their vacation visiting their 
country’s historic sites. One of the editors 
of History Today has just had this experi- 
ence. The attraction of Plymouth Rock 
and of Mayflower II for American tourists 
has no exact parallel in England——except, 
perhaps in the Shakespeare industry at 
Stratford-on-Avon. Nor is this surprising, 
when one reflects that English history has 
no national beginnings so definitely placed 
and dated as those to be found at Plymouth 
and Jamestown. Possibly three hundred and 
fifty years of history are more easily grasped 
than the millenary spans of Europe; yet 
that is not the main impression derived from 
observing the contemporary American’s zeal 
for his own country’s history. It is rather 
that the United States, in their plenitude of 
world power, have become fascinated by the 
rapidity and diversity of their ascent to it. 
A very justifiable spirit of national self- 
congratulation enters into this feeling; but 
even more strongly present is an individual 


desire to trace an ancestry back to the first 
pioneers, not only in seventeenth-century 
New England, but in the late nineteenth- 
century settlements of the Great Plains 
For every Englishman who knows the name 
of his great-grandfather, there seem to be 
thousands of Americans who delight to 
trace the branches of their family tree much 
farther down the trunk. All of which sends 
the European visitor home in a chastened 
frame of mind, regarding himself as very 
much an upstart, even as he walks by the 
surviving ruins of the Roman London Wall. 
In a grateful state of mind, too, editorially 
speaking, since the widespread American 
interest in history is reflected in the growing 
American readership of this magazine and 
in the steady flow that reaches us of admir- 
able contributions by American historians. 
It may be that the supply of history written 
for the general reader in the United States 
is antiquarian rather than intellectual in 
flavour, as Professor Arthur Schlesinger Jnr. 
has lately remarked, but the demand for 
interpretative history certainly exists. We 
like to think that the American support for 
this paper is some small witness to it. 





(“It must be something to do with 
Guinness getting together with 
Callard & Bowser,” said Alice. ) 
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was thrillig, when the toffee coves Upsipt their Guinness. Gnormous luck ! 
Did bowse and callard till, licklipt, The taste of both is tip-top notch ; 
All gleesome were the kiddiedroves, Enjoy the glug-glug glass, or suck 
While the Mumdads upsipt— The munchant Butter-Scotch. 


Ah, did you mutter Butter-Scotch ? 


Leave some for us, my beamish boy ! 
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=f} Oh, frabjous day ! Callard, callay ! 
<4/ “ d 
We'll bowser in our joy. 
~/f 
KIDDIEDROVES MUMDADS 


Issued jointly by 


GUINNESS and CALLARD & BOWSER 


Guinness, brewers of stout since 1759, seven years ago acquired control of Callard & Bowser, 


mahers of fine Butter-Scotch and other confectionery since 18 37 ausees 
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Love and Marriage in 
Seventeenth-Century England 





URING THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, 
women were in theory, and in practice 
so far as the law went, inferior to men 

That had been their situation ever since Anglo- 
Saxon times. The teaching of Pauline Christi- 
anity and the network of feudal laws and 
customs had made it so. Women did not serve 
on juries or hold any public positions. A lady of 
wealth passed directly from the rule of her 
father to that of her husband, under whose 
“rod” or “ power” she remained until she 
died or was widowed. It is true that, among the 
poorer classes, women were so essential to the 
family welfare that they could assert their 
authority from time to time; but patriarchy was 
the climate of the society in which they lived, 
and the circumstances of the age prevented 





“Church and State stood 


foursquare behind the 
superiority of man 
It was only when a 


lady became a widou 


that a glorious 


opportunity for 


authority and freedom 


sudde ni\ flo re d in up m he r 


By MAURICE ASHLEY 


them from asserting themselves successfully or 
for very long 

For most women life was seldom agreeable 
When the wives and daughters of farm labourers 
were not toiling in the fields or in their in 
sanitary cottages, they were giving birth t 
children or recovering, in rough condition 
from the effects of child-birth. Frequent child 
bearing, however, was just as common among 
the rich, where even husbands were heard t 
grumble at it. William Blundell, a Lancashire 
Roman Catholic who had married his wife 
when they were both fifteen, and who was the 
father of eight children before he was thirty, 
later complained to one of them 

Your mother was well delivered of her tenth child 

upon the 30th of March (the thing is called 








Bridget) so that you have had three sisters in the 
space of thirty-two months. You may well think 
this is not the way to grow rich . 


Although many of these ever-recurring children 
did not long survive the hazards of youth, they 
helped to undermine a mother’s constitution. 
Sir John Eliot’s wife, for example, died after 
giving birth to her ninth child, having borne 
her husband children every two years since 
their marriage. Probably, labourers’ wives 
could use their power to give or withhold their 
services to their menfolk; but the minimum 
requirements of existence put a heavy strain 
upon them, and life’s very brevity suggested 


that obedience was the simpler way, even if 


tempers were often tried—scolds are common 
enough in the literature of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 

Church and State stood foursquare behind 
the superiority of man; and the homilies read 
in the churches by the half-educated clergy 
were emphatic about the lower place of woman, 
“a weak creature not endued with like strength 
and constancy of mind.” A woman’s task, the 
Christian Church laid down, was to obey and 
content her husband. Had not St. Paul taught 
“let women be subject to their husband as to 
the Lord?” Nevertheless, much of this teach- 
ing was idealistic. The very author of the 
homily, appointed to be read in churches on the 
duties of husbands and wives, observed “ how 
few matrimonies there be without chidings, 
brawlings, tauntings, repentings, bitter curs- 
ings, and fightings.”” This was a state of affairs 
that, then as now, did not apply to any one class 
in the community. ‘“ Sometimes I had fair 
words from him and sometimes foul a 
remarked Lady Anne Clifford of her first 
husband; and Lady Margeret Clifford, Coun- 
tess of Cumberland, noted that the minds of her- 
self and her husband “ met but in contraries 
and thought of discontentment.” 

Even in the upper classes of society, edu- 
cated women were rare; and one should not be 
misled by the names of a number of extra- 
ordinary women, such as Katherine Philips the 
poetess — “the matchless Orinda” —- or 
Margaret Lucas, second Duchess of Newcastle, 
““a mighty pretender to learning, poetry, and 
philosophy ” (as John Evelyn called her), into 
supposing that most fashionable women of the 
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time were paragons of learning. Few girl’s 
schools existed: a gentlewoman, employed in 
the home, would inculcate a proper deference 
to the stronger sex and instruction in the arts 
likely to minister to it. 

It was only when a lady became a widow 
that a glorious opportunity for authority and 
freedom suddenly flooded in upon her. Even if 
she were only modestly genteel, her father and 
husband would have seen to it that she was 
financially secure. Then, instead of having her 
husband chosen for her, she could choose for 
herself and, although her heritage might be 
small, she was likely to find herself in demand. 
She could influence and sometimes rule her 
children. She could correspond, if she wished, 
with learned men, and delineate her illnesses 
for their benefit. Most of the women whose 
names have survived from the seventeenth 
century as influential personalities were, apart 
from King Charles II’s harem, either eccentrics 
with tolerant husbands, like Margaret Caven- 
dish and Anne Conway, or affluent widows. 

Among the upper classes, marriage was a 
social arrangement—indeed, almost an industry. 
‘“* My first inclination to marriage,” wrote Sir 
Edward Hyde, afterwards the first Earl of 
Clarendon, “ had no other passion in it than an 
appetite to a convenient estate.” “‘ Nothing 
tempted my cousin to marry his lady,” wrote 
Dorothy Osborne of the future Lord Danby, 
‘* so much as that she was an Earl’s daughter.” 
Fathers put an appropriate price upon their 
sons and daughters. The daughter was given a 
dowry or portion, over which her future 
husband would obtain complete control; but 
the scn about to marry had, in return, to pro- 
vide his future wife with a “‘ jointure,”’ that is 
to say, property that would yield her a fixed 
income in the event of his death. For example, 
a daughter whose father gave her a dowry of 
£1,000 might expect her husband to arrange a 
jointure for her worth about {150 a year. 
Lord Francis North, afterwards Lord Guilford, 
of whom it was said that “ against women his 
modesty was an effectual guard,”’ was offered a 
daughter of a Lord Mayor of London, Sir John 
Lawrence, with a dowry of £5,000. North 
asked for £6,000. When, later, North became 
Solicitor-General, Sir John raised his bid to 
£10,000; but again North refused—his caution 








Among the upper classes, marriages for love we 
hepherdess; possibly by Gerard Soest, t unted 1 wland fro out 1649 
} eath in 1681 















Sir Thomas Aston at the death-bed of his wife, 1635, by John Souch of Chester, one of 
tne al painters who sought to record events in the lit of county fan 
was more than justified, for eventually he In these circumstances, love-making was 


acquired a wife worth £14,000. He was over 
thirty when at last he married; but his modesty 
and business sense had yielded a pleasing 
dividend and also, it is said, a happy marriage 
Sir John Isham, of a London merchant family, 
who became landed 


large proprietors in 
Northamptonshire, secured for his son a 
marriage portion which was invested in an 


estate big enough to enable him to live on the 
rents for the rest of his days and devote himself 
to a life of scholarship. And so it went on, up 
and down the higher rungs of the social ladder 


usually conventional, at least as a preliminary to 
marriage. Many of the sentiments in the love 
letters that have come down 
formal text-book character. Among the ambi- 
tious higglers in the marriage-market, sons and 
daughters were expected to do as they were 
told. Dorothy Osborne’s brother, Colonel 
Henry, informed her that she must be “ richly 
disposed of ’’; and she explained that 


to us are of a 





he never desires that I should love that husband 
with any passion and ple lls me so he 
is Of opinion that all passi ive more trouble 








than satisfaction in them, and therefore they are 
happiest that have least of them. 


When Anne Murray was courted by Thomas 
Howard, her mother, recognizing that she 
could not afford such an expensive match for 
her daughter, was greatly angered at the very 
mild encouragement Anne gave him, and for 
over a year sent her to bed every night under 
guard and refused to give her daughter her 
blessing, or even to speak to her, except to 
reproach her. In the end, only Anne’s attempt 
to enter a nunnery induced her to relax her 
severity. Mary Boyle, whose father, the first 
Earl of Cork, was annoyed at her refusal to 
consent to the matches he arranged for her, 
took away her riding-horse and stopped her 
allowance. 

It has been said that “ few parents expected 
son or daughter to marry anyone to whom he 
or she had an active aversion”’; but, since 


among families with properties to dispose of 


marriages were invariably contracted at an 
extremely tender age, a girl or boy had to 
possess extraordinary character and spirit to be 
capable of refusing. After all, girls in par- 
ticular were eager to marry and rule their own 
home in a domestic sense: marriage was their 
métier: no other place awaited them in life 
except the nunnery or as a dependant. A girl 
as intelligent as Dorothy Osborne, who fell 
intensely in love was resigned to the probability 
that both she and her chosen lover, William 
Temple, would each be obliged to marry some- 
one else. 

Generally negotiated by landed families 
when the children were only a few years old, 
marriages were frequently contracted when a girl 
had reached twelve or thirteen, the so-called 
“age of consent.”” Mary Browne was twelve 
when she married John Evelyn; Sarah Boyle, 
twelve when she married Sir Thomas 
Moore. Alice Boyle, another daughter of the 
first Earl of Cork, was thirteen when she 
married Ralph Verney; Anne Haggerston, 
fifteen when she married William Blundell, as 
was Elizabeth Tanfield when she married the 
formidable Sir Henry Cary, who wanted her 
for her money. After such youthful marriages, 
the bride and bridegroom would be seen into 
bed together by the wedding party; but there 
would be no honeymoon, and the young wife 


too 
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would then usually be sent home to her mother, 
while the husband resumed his education. He 
might proceed from his wedding bed to Oxford 
or Cambridge or to the Inns of Court, or set out, 
as did John Evelyn and Robert Devereux, the 
third Earl of Essex, upon a trip round Europe 

A few exceptional girls succeeded in resist- 
ing their families’ wishes and marrying the man 
whom they loved; but invariably they selected 
some one in their own social circle and income- 
group. Dorothy Osborne ultimately succeeded 
in marrying William Temple—who, after all, 
was a suitable match for her—after holding out 
against her brother’s wishes, her father being 
dead. Other women may have been 
resigned, or less scrupulous, than Dorothy 
Osborne. Mary Boyle told her father that, 
while she would not marry Charles Rich, a 
younger son of the second Earl of Warwick, 
without his consent, she would marry no one 


less 


else. She, too, was stricken with smallpox; 
but they became lovers before they married, 
and she was wedded privately at the age of 
fifteen and a half—a young girl of astonishing 
strength of character. Her passion betrayed 
her, however, for her husband proved violent, 
bad-tempered and gouty. Another example of 
marriage for love was that of Frances Harrison, 
a Maid of Honour to Queen Henrietta Maria 
She was engaged to Roger Boyle, Lord Broghill, 
but broke it off because she fell in love with 
another, Thomas Howard. She told the Queen 
“she had rather beg with Mr. Howard than 
live in the greatest plenty with my Lord 
Broghill, Charles Rich or Mr. Neville for all 
they were dying for her.” Frances Cromwell, 
Oliver’s daughter, also succeeded in persuading 
her father to let her marry the man of her 
choice, Robert Rich. Her friends and sisters 
rallied to her aid; and, although Oliver is said 
to have suspected that Rich “ was a vicious 
man given to play and such things,” the Lord 
Protector was prevailed upon to say that, if he 
were satisfied about the reports of the young 
man, “ the estate should not break it off, with 
which she was satisfied.”” Thus, as his grand- 
mother, Lady Devonshire, hoped, their 
“romance ” received “a happy close.” 

But, among the upper classes, marriages for 
love were rare. Love was expected to come 
after marriage, not before it; and, in fact, it 





frequently did. “* Every time I part with thee,” 
wrote Olivia, a niece of the first Duke of Buck- 
ingham, to her husband, Endymion Porter, 
“* 1 discover in myself more love than I have 
patience to live without thee.”” Lady Brilliana 
Harley ended all her letters to her husband: 
“I pray God give you a happy and speedy 
meeting with your most affectionate wife.” 
Anne Murray who, after an adventurous youth, 
married Sir James Halkett, a widower with two 
daughters, recorded in her memoirs that she 
had not been disappointed in her hopes of 
happiness. Anne Harrison, who at nineteen 
was married to Sir Richard Fanshawe and bore 
him six sons and eight daughters (besides six 
miscarriages), summarized her good fortune 
thus: “‘ Glory be to God, we never had but one 
mind throughout our lives, our souls were 
wrapped up in each other, our aims and 
designs one, our loves and our resentments one. 
We so studied one the other that we knew each 
other’s minds by our looks; whatever was real 
happiness God gave it to me in him.” 

There were other contrasted examples. We 
find Tom Barrington, who married Anne, a 
niece of Mary Rich, announcing to his wife 
that henceforward she must live with him in 
the country: “ This fifteen years I have sub- 
mitted and conformed to your humour, lived 
and did what you pleased, dishonour to me, 
shame to yourself, so now I expect you to 
conform to my will.” Richard Sackville, third 
Earl of Dorset, forced his wife to entertain one 
of his mistresses at their home, and threatened 
to take her child from her if she did not obey 
him. That was Anne Clifford by birth who, 
having married into two great houses for money, 
struck unlucky both times. Of her second 
husband, Philip Herbert, Earl of Montgomery 
and Pembroke, she wrote: “ I dare not venture 
to come to London without his leave, lest he 
turn me out of his house, as he did out of 
Whitehall, and then I shall not know where to 
put my head.”’ At the time, she was a wealthy 
woman of over forty; and she did not attain 
fulfilment until her second husband was dead. 

Marriage, in short, was a gamble, as well as 
an industry. Life was of uncertain duration; 
and those, like Frances Cromwell or Sidney 
Godolphin, who waited patiently to marry for 
love might enjoy only the briefest springtime 
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of happiness. Dorothy Osborne, who herself 
married for love, wrote in her pseudo-cynical 
way : 

To marry for love were no reproachful thing if 

we did not see that of the thousand couples that 

do it hardly one can be brought for an example 

that it may be done and not repented of afterwards. 
She pointed to instances where those who 
married for love were disappointed, and those 
who married to please their parents, or for 
property, discovered a joyful family life. She 
concluded, therefore, that one might as well 
defer to public opinion. 

If we turn away, however, to the less pros- 
perous classes, a somewhat different approach 
to love and marriage may be detected. There, 
as a general rule, men and women appear to 
have been older when they married. Among 
the mass of the people, the average age of 
marriage for a woman, at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, seems to have been about 
twenty, and for a man about twenty-seven. 
Later in the century, the age of marriage for a 
woman may have risen—twenty-three was the 
average age, except, of course, in the case of 
widows. The result of postponing the age of 
marriage beyond adolescence was that there 
were many illegal unions and the birth of 
bastards was fairly common. The records of 
Quarter Sessions and Ecclesiastical Courts that 
have been printed suggest that they dealt 
regularly with such matters, the Quarter 
Sessions being concerned with limiting the 
burden on the county, the Ecclesiastical Courts 
with punishing offenders. 

Oliver Heywood, a Nonconformist preacher, 
who lived in Yorkshire, left a recital of “ the 
stories of sin and shame ”’ that came to his ears 
during the second half of the seventeenth 
century—of pregnant women abandoned by 
the roadside or driven forth into the snow to 
bear illegitimate children. Constables and 
churchwardens often pushed these unfortunate 
women out of the parish lest the community 
should have to support them, while good 
Christians sometimes took them in. The “ Act 
Book ”’ of the Archdeaconry of Taunton, for 
the years 1623 to 1625, also reveals how 
ordinary men and women conducted themselves 
and mentions the various punishments meted 
out by a church court for sexual offences, 














including public penance after the services, as 
well as reprimands, fines and excommunication. 
Clearly, in these Somersetshire villages, life 
ran its course much as it does today. There 
were rumours, often unsubstanuated, charity 
and uncharitableness, men who were callous 
and women who were careless. A dozen women 
were charged, during these years, with having 
had a bastard child, and other women were 
summoned for giving shelter to unmarried 
women who were pregnant. Five men were 
presented at the Courts for living apart from 
their wives, and two women for living apart 
from their husbands. Four of the men were 
excommunicated; but, in two instances after 
the defendant had pleaded that “‘ she went 
away with him ”’ or that “ she lived from her 
husband by his consent,” the case was dis- 
missed on the payment of fourpence. 

Probably a fairly typical example of love and 
marriage in a village community was that of 
Roger Lowe, who lived in Ashton-in-Maker- 
field in rural Lancashire, and whose diary, 
written in the sixteen-sixties, has come down 
to us. Lowe was a Puritan apprentice who 
dwelt and worked in his master’s shop. When 
his diary opens in January 1663, “ Ann 
Barrow,” he writes, “‘ sent for me this morning. 
I went and stayed all day. I was something 
sickly, yet all day I was fearing the acceptance 
of love, and at last she vouchsafed a time for 
consideration.” But all was well; for, later in 
the month, he visited her and, “ At last I 
parted from the house and she came after me, 
but I returned home with discomfort, though I 
was very much satisfied; for I went with a 
purpose to free myself and not to have nothing 
to do with her.”” When spring came, the girl 
of his heart was Mary Naylor: “I... privately 
engaged to Mary to sit up awhile to let us dis- 
course, which she promised, and the main 
question was because we lived severally that 
we would not act publicly as others, that we 
might live privately and love firmly, that we 
might be faithful to each other in our love ull 
the end: all which was firmly agreed upon.” 
Later still, they met in a narrow lane and under- 
took to be faithful until death. Throughout the 
summer, it was sinooth sailing. “‘ Am I not a 
wise woman to engage myself thus?” asked 
Mary. ‘‘ My affection ran out violently after 
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her,” declared Roger, “‘ so as that I was never 
contented one day to an end unless I had seen 
her, and chiefly my affection was set upon her 
virtues and womanly qualities.’ 


waned, the clouds were forming 


But as summer 
* Mary 
Naylor frowned on me all day and I was very 
much troubled to know the reason and cause of 
it, so I went to bring Anne Greinsworth to- 
wards home, and at my return homeward I 
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went into her house and found her alone and 
willed her to tell the reason of her frowning, 
but she would not...’ Was he as dense as he 
pretended ? 

At any rate, three weeks later: ‘‘ Mary and I 
went into the parlour and talked two hours at 
least and she cried to me and seemed to be very 
sad, and the reason was because of fear of her 
friends, lest they should never respect her; so 
she would have us part. I was indifferent, 
though sadly troubled, but ere we parted she 
was very merry because she had eased her spirit 
to me.” In the autumn, they again swore to be 
true to each other, and sat together in her 
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father’s parlour making love. But, by Novem- 
ber, another attraction had appeared; and, on 
the 13th of that month, he writes: “ I was at 
this time in a very fair way for pleasing my 
carnal self, for I knew myself acceptable from 
Emm Potter, notwithstanding my love was 
entire to Mary Naylor in respect of my vow to 
her, and I was in hopes that her father coun- 
tenanced me in the thing.” Anne Barrow, how- 
ever, had not yet retired from the scene; for, 
just over a week later, she invited him into her 
parlour, gave him spiced beer, and talked once 
more of “ accepting ” him. He also had spiced 
drink with a second Ann, surname Hasleden: 
“It was a very dark night and we stood without 
a great while...’ Next year, he broke it off 
with Mary Naylor after a quarrel: “I called 
her a false dissemblingly hearted person. She 
took it heinously.”” She found a new “ sweet- 
heart,” and, when Roger was taken sick, he 
‘““ was much comforted by Emm Potter’s care 
of me.” A year after he had plighted his troth 
to Mary Naylor, ‘““ Emme and I went into the 
chamber and there we professed each other’s 
loves to the other.” Although they “ fell out ” 
more than once in the succeeding year, they 
were married when Roger had completed his 
apprenticeship. The simple story of Roger 
Lowe is worth recalling, if only because it pro- 
vides so dramatic a contrast with the love life 
of the seventeenth century in the upper classes, 
where women, hotly in love, were frightened 
so much as to see their suitors. Evidently, the 
poor enjoyed a far greater degree of freedom. 

A number of points strike one about the 
treatment of love and marriage among the 
Puritans who settled in seventeenth-century 
America. The first is that the women settlers 
must have been extremely tough. We read, 
for instance, how Mrs. Susanna White, who 
accompanied her husband on The Mayflower, 
bore a son upon the journey and, although she 
then lost her first husband, married Edward 
Winslow, the agent of Plymouth Colony, seven 
weeks after he lost his first wife. Martha Ford, 
who came over to marry one of the passengers 
on The Mayflower, gave birth to her fourth, 
and posthumous, child on the very night of her 
arrival, and then married again. Another 
traveller on The Mayflower, Elizabeth Hopkins, 
who gave birth to a child during the journey, 








suitably named him “ Oceanus.” The women 
who went out, across heavy seas, to the primitive 
conditions in the new settlements, were strong 
both in body and in mind 
Secondly, since they were in very great 
demand—widows were snapped up almost as 
soon as their husbands were in their graves 
they could exact better conditions than their 
sisters at home. “ The Puritan wife,” wrote 
Mr. Edmund S. Morgan, was in “ a relatively 
enviable position She held joint authority 
over the servants and inherited a third of her 
husband’s estates. Husbands were advised by 
the clergy not to treat their wives as slaves, but 
as their own flesh and blood; one husband was 
actually fined forty shillings for treating his 
wife as a servant. As among English Puritans, 
warnings were given that love must be kept 
‘within bounds ’’; but husbands were also 
reminded that love was an “ obligation ” result- 
ing from the marriage contract; while wives 
were instructed that their duty was “ to guide 
One may 
hazard the guess that, as husbands and wives 
laboured together in the New World—even 


though their aim might have been a “ rational ” 


the house, not guide the husband.” 


Wife of a London citizen by 
Wenceslas Hollar. John Evelyn 
said of the subjects of Hollar’s 
painting: ““We may justly 


pronounce there is not a more 


useful and instructive collection 


to be made.’ 
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did often come to them after marriage 


kisses of love I send thec wrote John Win 
throp to his Margaret. And so it must have 
been even among those who married with 


Puritan solemnity, after “‘ earnest and frequent 
seeking of God for guidance and direction 1n so 
weighty a matter,” as Michael Wigglesworth 
wrote when he proposed. Divorce, moreover, 
virtually unobtainable; 


and the 


was and the Church 
Puritans kept a close watch on all 
irregular sexual behaviour. So no doubt most 
married couples managed to live together 1n an 
agreeable, if an And as, 


toughness 


unromantic, 
Atlantic, and 
independence developed under the spur of a 
new set oi 


Way 
across the women’s 
economic conditions, and as hus 
bands came to value marriage for more than its 
mere social conveniences, 
the patriarchy of seven- 
teenth-century England 
gradually faded and dis 
appeared to 
to the 
of the 
States 


yield place 
matriarchal system 
modern United 


of America 











ROBABLY NO PLAYWRIGHT TODAY, however 

addicted to voluminous stage-directions, 

would furnish his character’s study, except 
as a surrealist fantasy, with a bust of Herbert 
Spencer. Bernard Shaw does just this in the 
stage-directions to Man and Superman, and 
means something by it. Doubtless few of 
Shaw’s readers had actually read the enormous 
volumes of the Synthetic Philosophy, but the 
name of their author was part of the general 
currency of culture; his bust symbolized a set 
of attitudes which would be recognized, though 
the intention was now to laugh at them 
Spencer himself died later in the same year 
1903), bitterly conscious that his influence and 
prestige were waning. His present oblivion 
makes it difficult to appreciate how great that 
prestige had been. He had refused innumerable 
honorary degrees, it being against his principles 
to accept them. In America his philosophy, 
industriously propagated by publicists like 
Fiske and Youmans, had penetrated the uni- 
versities; it was even seriously suggested that 
if the South had read Spencer there would 
have been no Civil War. His Principles of 
Biology made Darwin feel “‘ that he is about a 
dozen times my superior’’; and he thought 
Spencer might one day be regarded as the equal 
of Descartes and Leibniz, rather spoiling the 
effect by adding ‘characteristically ‘ about 
whom, however, I know very little.””. His works 
were translated into Oriental as well as European 
languages; and he had achieved the final dis- 
tinction of a nineteenth-century liberal when a 
student in St. Petersburg was arrested for pos- 
sessing a copy of Social Statics. His enormous 
popularity, contrasted with his present 
obscurity, is worth considering; for it throws 
into sharp relief some of the differences between 
the Victorian intellectual climate and our own. 
What was it in Spencer that appealed so power- 
fully to so many of his contemporaries ? Why 
does his bust share with John Bright’s the place 
of honour in Roebuck Ramsden’s study ? 

In his Leslie Stephen, Mr. Annan has traced 
the interesting family connections between the 
earnest Evangelicism of the earlier part of the 
nineteenth century and the equally earnest 
agnosticism of the later. Many of the Vic- 
torians carried with them into unbelief the 
habits and attitudes, the conscientious rectitude 
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THE PHILOSOPHER 
OF 


EVOLUTION 


By J. W. BURROW 


and the philanthropic enthusiasm, the firm 
belief in the value of a life of work, formed 
under the influence of Evangelical Christianity. 
Spencer is another example of the same process. 
He was born in Derby in 1820, of Wesleyan 
and Evangelical family. His uncle, Thomas 
Spencer, was an Evangelical clergyman of 
independent spirit, the only member of the 
clergy, according to his nephew, to speak out 
against the Corn Laws, a member of the 
“Complete Suffrage Association,” and editor 
of the National Temperance Chronicle. He was a 
firm believer in self-help, holding - strict 
Malthusian views and regarding failure as a 
sign of lack of virtue, until he lost his savings 
by an unwise investment—an event that, 
according to Spencer, greatly improved his 
preaching. 

Spencer’s education was haphazard, the boy 
being supposed delicate. It was unusual, how- 
ever, in having a strong scientific basis—he 
never became even a moderately good linguist. 
This was largely the work of his father, a 
schoolmaster and something of an eccentric. 
He had leanings towards Quakerism, chiefly 
because it had no priesthood, but refused to 
commit himself to any sect. His inclination, 
Spencer records, was always to ask of any 
phenomenon, “ Can you tell me the cause ? ”— 











Engineer, journalist, inventor, 

Herbert Spencer became one of the most 
influential prophets of the Victorian Age 
His Synthetic Philosophy was an 


encyclopedic attempt to construct a 


‘ 


system of “ unified knowledge,” 


in which the facts of Darwinian natural 
science were blended with 


transcendental metaphysics 


meaning, what is its explanation in natural 
terms ? This attitude was later to lead his son 
to adopt the evolutionary account of the origin 
of species even before it was scientifically 
established. But if Spencer’s education was not 
rigorous, and contained the germs of a sub- 
sequent materialism, in other respects his up- 
bringing was more typical. On one occasion, 
the boy being at a party with his clerical uncle 
and being solicited as a partner, the Rev. 
Thomas intervened with the superb remark 
‘* No Spencer ever dances.”’ Literally speaking, 
his nephew may later have falsified this state- 
ment; metaphorically, it remained true all hi 
life; Spencer never danced. 

He began his career as a railway engineer, 
combining this, however, with a certain amount 
of desultory journalism, chiefly scientific 
articles and /aissez-faire pamphlets. His first 
published writings were a series of articles for 
The Nonconformist under the heading ‘* On the 
Proper Sphere of Government,” and a number 
of other essays, including one rather startlingly 
entitled “On the Situation of the Organ of 
Amativeness,” closely followed by another on 
“The Organ of Wonder.” In fact, these are 
merely attempted contributions to the pseudo 
science of phrenology, in which Spencer con- 
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tinued to take an interest for many years. It 








‘No Spencer ever dances,” said the Reverend Thomas 
Spencer to his nephew, Herbert. Bust of the Evangelical 
clergyman by the nepheu 


was during this period, too, that he began to 
display his “‘ constructive imagination ” in the 
form of inventions. The author of the Synthetic 
Philosophy was also the inventor of a “* Veloci- 
meter,” a ““ Cephalograph,” ‘‘ Registered Bind- 
ing Pins for securing Music and Unbound 
Publications,” a new fishing-rod joint and an 
Invalid Bed. The Binding Pins did rather well 
at ‘irst. Among the projects he conceived, but 
did not fully work out, was a “scheme for 
quasi-aerial locomotion—not a ‘ flying machine’ 
properly so called, but something uniting ter- 
restrial traction with aerial suspension.” 
Gradually journalism ousted engineering; 
and in 1848 Spencer became sub-editor of The 
Economist, and began to make friends in London 
intellectual and scientific circles. Victorian 








men of science do not appear to have been 
addicted to those passionate, homosexually- 
tinged friendships prevalent at the older uni- 
versities, so elegantly dissected for us by Mr. 
Geoffrey Faber. Certainly one cannot imagine 
Spencer, egocentric and self-satisfied, in such a 
relationship. He was not, however, without 
some capacity for friendship, and was soon on 
close terms with Huxley, G. H. Lewes and 
George Eliot. He was also a member of that 
extraordinarily brilliant small dining club, 
known as the “* X Club,” whose members were 
all distinguished scientists, including Huxley, 
Tyndall, Hooker and Lubbock. Nevertheless, 
his contemporaries’ opinions of Spencer were 
not universally favourable. Darwin “ did not 
like him particularly,” thinking him “ extremely 
egotistical.”” Hooker, the biologist, found him a 
bore. The anthropologist E. B. Tylor disliked 
him, both as a man and as a writer. Even 
Tyndall thought “ he’d be a much nicer fellow 
if he’d have a good swear now and again.” 
Pedantic and ponderous, arrogantly sure of the 
correctness of his own opinions and unable to 
talk except on large topics, brusque, uncom- 
promising and somewhat eccentric, Spencer 
cannot have been an a charming 
companion. His sense of humour was elemen- 
tary, being chiefly excited by what he calls 
* droll mistakes ” He 
was morbidly sensitive about anything which 
seemed to reflect on his originality as a thinker, 
and an unwearying controversialist. 

During these years with The Economist, the 
idea of Evolution was developing in Spencer’s 
mind. He had first come across the theory in 
Lyell’s refutation of Lamarck in the Principles 
of Geology in 1840. Spencer was more impres- 
sed by the theory than by the refutation, chiefly, 
he tells us, because of the inclination he shared 
with his father to look for explanations always 
in terms of natural causes. He never, incident- 
ally, went through one of those crises of doubt 
which shattered so many of the century’s intel- 
lectuals. Religion never seems to have meant 
anything to him emotionally; and he shed it 
quietly and imperceptibly. In 1851 he dis- 
covered the formula of the German embryo- 
logist Von Baer, according to which the course 
of development of every plant and animal is 
from homogeneity to heterogeneity. Spencer 


easy or 


in his printers’ proofs. 








worked on the theory and developed it in a 
number of articles throughout the fifties— 
“* Progress, its Law and Cause,” “ The Deve- 
lopment Hypothesis,” “*‘ The Laws of Organic 
Form ” “Transcendental Physiology.” 
But, hands, it sull Lamarckian, 
depending primarily on adaptation to changing 
circumstances and the inheritance of acquired 
characteristics. 


and 


in his was 


He did not grasp the import- 
ance of chance variations; and the principle of 
Natural Selection had not occurred to him. It 
remarkable that it did not, for both 
Darwin and Wallace got the idea from Malthus’ 
Population Principle, which Spencer, “A 
Theory of Population Deduced the 
General Law of Animal Fertility,” had already 
developed an 
Malthus’ 
equilibrium is restored; it was intended to 
dispel the illusion of infinite progress. Spencer 


seems 


in 
from 


direction 
is One according to which an 


in evolutionary 


Law 


makes it into a law of progressive development 
“by the of the 
1.e., dangers to 
and by the death of all men who fail 
contend with them 


ceaseless exercise faculties 
needed to contend with them 
existence 
to there 


ensured a constant progress towards a higher 


successfully, 1s 
degree of skill, intelligence, and self-regula- 
tion.”” But it does not occur to him to apply the 
latter observation, in conjunction with chance 
variations, to the problem of species. Or course, 
even had he done so he would have possessed 
none of the weight of that makes 
The Origin of Species so impressive. Spencer’s 
theory would merely have been another wild 
conjecture. 


evidence 


In view of the popularity of the phrase 
‘“* Social Darwinism,” it is worth noticing that 
Spencer had managed to blend his evolutionary 
theory with his /aissez-faire doctrines long 
before he accepted from Darwin the idea of 
Natural Selection. The theory expressed in 
Social Statics and Manners and Fashion requires 


the hypothesis of an original Hobbesian state of 


nature. It is assumed that, man being adapted 
to a predatory and unsocial life, the earliest 
societies must have been held together by force. 
This is what Spencer calls the “ Military 
Stage,” through which all societies must pass. 
As man becomes gradually more adapted to his 
social state, society enters on “ The Industrial 
Stage,” and far less state-interference is then 
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necessary or desirable. Eventually the adapta 
tion will be complete, and the state will vir- 
tually wither away. But Spencer is as emphatic 
as Marx that stages cannot be jumped. Adap 
tation must the hard gradually 
The state cannot, must not attempt to, inter 
vene, beyond very narrow limits, to remedy the 
inconveniences of the unsociability 
from man’s savage condition 


come way, 


inherited 
Man must learn 
sociability by use and adaptation; he cannot be 


taught it in school or be forced into it by legis 


lation; forcing will only interfere with the 
natural process of adaptation. It will be noticed 
that the foundations of this theory are the 


Lamarckian principles of adaptation, develop 
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ment by use and the inheritance of acquired 
characteristics. It has nothing to do with 
Natural Selection. 

By the end of the fifties, Spencer’s formula 
of evolution though still needing to incorporate 
the theory of Natural Selection—for which he 
later invented the phrase “ survival of the fit- 
test ”’—was almost complete, and he had begun 
to think in terms of writing a Synthetic Philo- 
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sophy in a number of volumes, to be paid for by 
subscription. This method of issue, incident- 
ally, was to evoke a characteristically generous 
gesture from John Stuart Mill. When the sub- 
scriptions were in arrears and Spencer had 
announced that the would be 
tinued, Mill offered personally to guarantee the 
publisher against loss on the next volume, so 
that the work could be carried on. 

It is rather difficult today to understand 
what sort of project the Synthetic Philosophy 
was, why it was written, and why a man like 
Mill, and many other distinguished contem- 
poraries, should think it worth supporting 
The nineteenth century was notoriously the age 


series discon- 


of all-embracing philosophical systems, based 
on an assumed law of development whose work- 
were traced through various of 
phenomena, culminating in a philosophy of 
history 


ings ranges 
Marxism, of course, and its Hegelian 
parent; Comtst Positivism another; and the 
Synthetic Philosophy, in sheer bulk and con- 
sistency inferior to none of them, and the one 
most related to the facts of natural 
science as then understood. Spencer’s philo- 
sophy is an extraordinarily ambitious attempt 


' 
closely 


to co-ordinate all existing scientific knowledge 
in a single coherent system, and provide a new, 
truly scientific Weltanschauung. 
of philosophy is 


His definition 
‘completely unified know- 
ledge.” Present tendencies in philosophy are, 
as everyone knows, unsympathetic to system- 
building; but none of the great systems has 
been left quite so dry by the receding tide as 
Spencer’s; and part of the reason probably lies 
in the very closeness of its ties with nineteenth- 
century science. It is difficult to incorporate a 
changing science into an infallible system, as 
the Marxists have found. And to Spencer’s 
system certain scientific hypotheses are funda- 
mental. A purely metaphysical system would 
not suffer at all from a particular scientific dis- 
covery and the interpretation it might 
But Spencer, towards the end of his 
life, was forced to defend the doctrine of the 
inheritance of acquired characteristics against 
the biologist Weismann—a single instance of 


new 
require. 


the difhculties of maintaining a system of his 
type, and of the sort of development that may 
quickly turn it into a museum piece. Spencer 
perceived that of existing 


any svnthesis 








knowledge would require modification; but 
he can hardly have foreseen how soon and 
how completely his work would be forgotten. 

If Darwin the greatest scientist, and 
Huxley the champion, of that phase of thought 
during which almost every branch of inquiry 
was dominated by the search for the natural 
laws of development, Spencer is its philosopher 
and synthesist. The Synthetic Philosophy is an 
attempt to trace in detail through the workings 
of all phenomena—lInorganic, Organic and 
what Spencer calls Super Organic (i.e., social 
behaviour)—the workings of the Law of Evolu- 
tion as defined by himself. The definition runs: 
“Evolution is an integration of matter and 
concomitant dissipation of motion; during 
which the matter passes from an indefinite, in- 
coherent homogeneity to a definite, coherent 
heterogeneity; and during which the retained 
motion undergoes a parallel transformation.” 
This, like most of Spencer’s writing, could 
perhaps be more elegantly put, and suggests 
another reason for the neglect of his work. 
His thought is guarded from intruding curiosity 
by a style not, indeed, obscure—Spencer 
always says what he means—but intolerably 
clumsy, pompous and dry. He always uses the 
abstract word in preference to the concrete, 
and does so of set purpose. It reflects his pas- 
sion for synthesis and general truths. He has 
none of the Romantic’s love of the unique, the 
individual, the inexpressible; for him the un- 
related fact is valueless, even irritating. It was 
this trait that made him a synthetic thinker 
rather than a specialist, and prompted Huxley’s 
remark that “‘ Spencer’s idea of a tragedy is a 
deduction killed by a fact.”” Darwin contented 
himself with complaining mildly that “ he does 
use awesomely long words.”’ Certainly it gives 
his style an air of almost unbearable preten- 
tiousness. He is hardly able even to discuss his 
illnesses except in terms of the general laws of 
organic matter. Spencer has probably suffered 
considerably for his failings in this respect. 
It is, in any case, unlikely that many people 
would now care to read the vast synthesis of an 
outdated science; but not all Spencer’s writings 
form part of the Synthetic Philosophy, though 
almost all are related to it. Social Statics, for 
example, is his first book and perhaps stylistic- 
ally the least repellent. Written nearly a decade 
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before Mill’s essay On Liberty, it propounds, 
as the basis of social life, a principle very 
similar to Mill’s self- 
regarding and other-regarding actions, and 
works it out in considerably greater detail. Yet, 
if liberalism has a sacred text, it is Mill’s essay, 
while Spencer’s work is totally forgotten. 

But to return to Spencer’s definition of 
Evolution ? without entering into the way he 
deduces it from the basic assumptions of the 
persistence of Force and the indestructibility of 
matter, it may be briefly illustrated by an 
example from Super Organic Evolution. A 
society is originally, according to Spencer, an 
undifferentiated aggregate of men. But, as the 
forces that play upon it change, the aggregate 
changes also (“‘ The Instability of the Homo- 
geneous’) and, following always the line of 
least resistance, begins to differentiate; men 
begin to specialize in different skills, becoming 
in the process more mutually dependent and 
better able to cope with their environment. 
The society now has a structure; it is an inte- 
grated body of co-operating specialized organs, 
a “ coherent homogeneity.”” The same formula 
applies to individual organisms and to in- 
organic matter; the same process can be traced 
through all of them. It is this confidence that 
he has the master-key, together with a good deal 
of natural self-assurance, that enables Spencer 
to challenge, as he does, professional astro- 
nomers, geologists and biologists on their own 
ground. The successive titles of the Syntheri 
Philosophy—* First Principles,” “ Principles of 
Biology,” “ Principles of Psychology,”’ “ Prin- 
ciples of Sociology” and ‘‘Principles of Ethics” 
—are sufficient indication of the presumption 
—or grandeur—of their author’s undertaking. 

It would have been a remarkabie achieve- 
ment for a man in health; and Spencer, from 
1855 onwards, suffered from “ cerebral conges- 
tion” and a “ want of tone in the vascular 
system” that limited him to, at most, three 
hours’ work at a stretch. The leading symptom 
was peculiar: “‘a sensation in my head—not 
pain, nor fulness, nor tension, but simply a 
sensation.” It was brought on chiefly by work 
or by any kind of monotony, and the measures 
taken to combat it were as peculiar as the 
affliction itself: ‘ I take my amanuensis on the 
Regent’s Park water, row vigorously for 5 
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minutes and dictate for a quarter of an hour; 
then more rowing and more dictating alter- 
nately. It answers capitally.”’ Huxley, obviously 
suspecting excess of work and chastity, advised 
‘* gynopathy ” — that to say, marriage. 
McLennan, more prosaically, recommended 
racquets. Spencer tried racquets but could not 
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bring himself to try matrimony. He approved of 
it greatly in the abstract, and always spoke of 


himself as only waiting for the right oppor- 
tunity to marry; but he never managed to 
commit himself, though it was rumoured that 
George Eliot had once been in love with him. 
Spencer himself regarded his relative poverty 
and his extreme fastidiousness as the chief bars 
to marriage; but there may be another reason, 
contained in a letter he wrote to a friend years 


before: “to me a declaration always carries 
with it a spice of the ludicrous.” Spencer 
could not sue, even to a woman. 

Failing matrimony, he tried travel, not 
always fortunately. He caught a cold in Naples; 
Alexandria gave him dyspepsia; the Nile bored 
him; the Doge’s palace was badly built, and the 
Sistine Chapel overcrowded and anthropo- 
morphic. Switzerland received a particularly 
sharp reprimand: “‘ Beauty is deficient both 
because there is a lack of the warmer and 
brighter colours, and because the forms do not 
compose well—the lines do not combine pic- 
turesquely.” Pedantry, narrow sympathies and 
ruthless honesty about his sensations made 
Spencer a disconcerting sightseer. One 
rather relieved to learn that Niagara Falls 
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neither rose above nor fell below his ex- 
pectations. 

Beatrice Webb, whose father was a close 
friend of Spencer, has left in My Apprenticeship 
a pathetic picture of her “ friend, philosopher 
and guide ” in his declining years. It was he, 
she acknowledges, who taught her to regard 
social institutions as facts amenable to scientific 
treatment, though she was bothered by the 
analogy between the animal and _ social 
organisms. Spencer at one time appointed her 
his literary executor; but even she betrayed him 
by marrying a leading Fabian, an event that 
upset him so much that he cancelled the 
executorship. It was symptomatic of his dis- 
appointments. He had believed that, with the 
advance of the “‘ Industrial Stage,” war and the 
functions of the state would decline together; 
the Imperialist scramble, the arms race and the 
increase in state-interference distressed him 
equally. 


It is easy to think of Spencer as a naif 


believer in unlimited progress. In fact, his 
position is more subtle. Not only did he pro- 
test against the identification of progress with 
material improvement; but it is an essential 
part of his theory of Evolution that everything 
is constantly tending towards an equilibrium— 
complete harmony with the environment—and 
that, once such an equilibrium has been reached, 
Evolution ceases, is followed by dissolution, 
and the whole process begins again. Strictly 
speaking, it is a cyclic theory rather than a 
theory of unlimited progress. Spencer applied 
this formula ruthlessly to everything in the 
Universe from stars to societies. He was 
reluctant, however, to pass sentence of death 
on the cosmos itself. Evolution being a process 
taking place within the Universe, he was doubt- 
ful whether it could legitimately be applied to 
the Universe as a whole. “ The question 
whether there is an alternation of evolution and 
dissolution in the totality of things is one which 


must be left unanswered as beyond the reach of 


human intelligence.” The possibility of a 
reprieve had been allowed for. 

Probably Spencer’s most useful and sug- 
gestive work was in Sociology. The Synthetic 
Philosophy as a whole says nothing to us today; 
but it is an impressive monument in the history 
of thought, and no intellectual historian of the 


nineteenth century can afford to neglect it 
entirely. Personally, Spencer is sometimes piti- 
able, sometimes admirable, never endearing 
His Autobiography is less attractive than Mill’s, 
as the man himself was less generous; but it 
has something of the same unconscious pathos 
Encyclopedic in interests and limited in sym- 
pathies, finding in the ideas of development and 
an ordered Universe, reducible to a few basx 
laws, some of the consolations of religion, 
Spencer was another of those Victorians who, 


believing that life was for pleasure, lived as 1f 11 


were for work 
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Robin fights a keeper in Sherwood Forest 


Robin Hood 


In the years around the Peasants’ Revolt 


Robin and his men tie the Abbot of St. Mar 


A Peasant Hero 


of 1381 Robin Hood emerged as the 


legendary hero of the common people of England. 


By MAURICE KEEN 


OBIN HOOD, LIKE KING ARTHUR, is one of 
the most familiar figures whose memory 
has come down to us from pre-Reforma- 

tion Engiand. Like the historical Arthur, how- 

ever, the real Robin Hood eludes the historian’s 
grasp. The further back one traces his story, 
the less one succeeds in finding out. The lives 
of him that have come down to us were written, 
mostly, by industrious antiquaries of the seven- 
teenth century, when his tale was no longer 
new, and when time had elaborated it with 
every sort of spurious detail. The tomb in 

Yorkshire, under which he was long said to lie 

buried, was carved in an age when he was 

already famous; one must seek elsewhere for 
his remains; while the oldest versions of his 


legend reveal many of the familiar trappings of 


his story as the accretions of time—they have 
nothing to say of Friar Tuck or Maid Marian. 
Even his traditional haunt, Sherwood Forest, 
proves to be a later addition; according to the 
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early tales, it was in Barnesdale Forest in York- 
shire that Robin Hood lived as an outlaw. 
Needless to say, this lack of information has not 
deterred historians from hazarding every sort 
of guess as to the historical basis of the Robin 
Hood myth. They have assigned his life to the 
reigns of half-a-dozen kings between William 
the Conqueror and Edward II, and have found, 
in obscure records, references to more than 
half-a-dozen Robin Hoods, of the details of 
whose lives they can say nothing, but each of 
whom, if more were known, might turn out to 
be the original outlaw. But, in the absence of 
any specific proofs, the problem must remain 
an open one. For all our conjectures, we do not 
know who Robin Hood really was, and prob- 
ably we never shall. 

Indeed, the historian whose fancy is caught 
by the story will do better to concentrate his 
attention on thé legend, rather than on the 
doubtful historicity of its hero. For about the 





legend something positive can be said. The 
earliest surviving versions date from the fif- 
teenth century, the end of the English Middle 
Ages. With their fresh descriptions of the 
green wood in summer and the free life of the 
outlaw in it, they make some of the pleasantest 
reading in a leaden period of English literature. 
Of their authors, we know nothing—obscure 
minstrels unconnected with courts or court 
poetry, even their names are denied us. In fact, 
they were probably not so much authors as 
reciters, with a repertoire of traditional popular 
ballads, which they would alter, or add to, as 
taste demanded, but which they drew from a 
common stock. We know that the legend of 
Robin Hood was famous half-a-century before 
the earliest ballad that survived, from a 
chance reference to “‘ rymes of Robin Hood and 
Randolf Erle of Chester ” in the poem of Piers 
Plowman, written about the year 1377; and 
probably these rhymes were very much like the 
ballads that we possess. 


has 


Certainly, therefore, 
we can date back Robin’s popularity to the 
fourteenth century. The basic theme seems to 
have been then a favourite one; for he is not by 
any means the only outlaw of the forest whom 
the literature of the period remembers. As old 
as any of the ballads of Robin Hood himself is 
the ballad of the three outlaws of “ mery 
Carlisle,” Adam Bell, Clym of the Clough, and 


William of Cloudisley, whose feats in pursuit of 
the king’s venison and in defiance of the officers 
of the law are very little different from his own. 


are men formed in Christ’s 
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Older than any of the legends of Robin, more- 
over, is the “‘ Coke’s Tale of Gamelyn,” pre 
served in some of the oldest manuscripts of 
Chaucer, but written a popular metre by 
some less cultivated author, perhaps thirty or 
forty years before Chaucer’s day 
Gamelyn’s life 
leader in the forest 
reappears in later legends, 
John and Much the Miller's 
Robin’s merry men 
Robin Hood, then, 
of history as 


In 


It describes 


and adventures as an outlaw 


Significantly, Gamelyn 
Little 
ot 


alongside 


son, as one 
the 
the central figure in a group of 
legends that concern the d 


emerges upon Stage 


oings of outlaws anc 
were popular among the common people in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
with Piers Plowman, he is the 
common people of England 


logether 
first hero of the 
rhis, probably, in 
be the most 
important and revealing fact about him ; {1 
brings him into touch with the 
of English medieval history 
popular heroes of other ages, 11 
much who or he 
thought him to have been. If 


the setting of the age, will prove to 


rr it 
main current 


As the 


matters not so 


with 


what as what peopl 
is to under- 
stand the significance of Robin Hood’: 
one must recollect the background, the social 


conditions of the time when, as one chronicler 


onc 


le gend, 


puts it, “ the story of his deeds was sung by the 
country people all over Britain.” It was the end 
of the Middle Ages, the period that saw the old 
social the 


called 


order, rigid and class 


structure, 


economic 


feudalism, threatened and 


likeness and we are kept like beast 
harrowing, from the fourteenth-century Luttrell 
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overthrown by new forces; that, simultaneously 
with the rise of the middle class, saw the rise 
of the yeoman, the man whose long bow won 
the victories of Crécy and Agincourt, and which 
witnessed the disappearance of the half-free 
serf and villein from the English social land- 
scape. The version of Piers Plowman in which 
Robin Hood is mentioned was written within 
half-a-dozen years of the Peasant’s Revolt—a 
late legend marries Robin Hood to the daughter 
of Jack Cade, who led a revolt of the commons 
in Kent during 1452. It can hardly be a mere 
coincidence that it was in this period that 
Robin, the champion of the common people, 
achieved the height of his fame 

“We are men formed in Christ’s likeness 


LEFT: War Tyler men behead the Arc f 
Canterbury at the Tower of London, 1381 
BELOW: Wat Tyler slain at Smithfield, 
young Richard II cries to the rebe I will t ” 
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and we are kept like beasts” declared Wat 
Tyler’s peasants in 1381. Robin Hood, the 
beau-ideal of the peasants, seems in his legends 
to personify their aspirations, revealing both 
their anger and despair at an oppressive system 
and the limit of their still vague ambitions. 
How oppressive the system was, it is not easy 
to convey in a few words. If one were trying to 
pick out its most salient feature, however, it 
would probably not be economic exploitation— 
though doubtless that was bad enough—so 
much as the peasant’s complete lack of rights 
before the law. The peasant, if he was also a 
villein, had virtually no legal rights against his 
lord. Indeed, he was subject to the jurisdiction 
of his lord’s manorial court, in which cases 
were decided before the lord or his bailiff sit- 
ting in judgment. He could not legally leave 
his lord’s estate; he owed legal dues to his lord 
at his father’s death and at his daughter’s 
marriage. If he had the misfortune to live in a 
royal forest, he was denied even his ordinary 
rights at common law—liable to special dues 
and subject to the grasping tyranny of the 
keepers of the forest, for crimes against “ vert” 
timber) or “‘ venison ” he could be imprisoned 
on suspicion. The law was the first instrument 
of oppression. It was the law that dragged the 
peasant back, should he attempt to leave the 
land. Equally, it was the law, through such 
ordinances as the Statute of Labourers, that, 
by forbidding employers to offer him more than 
specified wages, condemned him to permanent 
poverty. The one specific demand, in which the 
peasants of 1381 universally persisted, was the 
abolition of the legal bond of villeinage; they 
demanded to be free men, with rights of law 
against their masters. ‘True, they were un- 
successful; but it is not hard to see why, in 
their struggle against the law, the name of out- 
law should have come to have a certain attrac- 
tion for them. To them “ Hob the Robber,” 
whom John Ball in his sermon bade them 
chastise, was not Robin Hood, but Robert 
Hale, the King’s Treasurer, who had just sent 
out the officers of the law with reinforced com- 
missions, to superintend at local sessions the 
full payment in country districts of the hated 
Poll Tax. 

Robin Hood the outlaw typified the peasants’ 
aims. His enemies were their enemies—the 





enemies of the Wat Tylers and Jack Straws of 
the revolt. Among these foes were, on the one 
hand, the petty local tyrants—the foresters 
administering the forest laws, the bailiffs and 
reeves of landlords, the haughty servants of 
the rich; on the other, the lords, bishops and 
monks who owned the land itself, the 
justice and the corrupt sheriff of Nottingham 
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So says Robin Hood in the 
the Litel Geste; and, reading it, should 
remember that, in 1381, the rebels beheaded 
the Archbishop of Canterbury on Tower Hill 


poem entitled 
we 


Simon of Sudbury was a man of peace; he died 
not for what he had done, but because he was 
Chancellor of England and represented the 
established order. 

In the early ballads, therefore, one is not 


surprised to find that a good deal of the chivalry 
of the nursery Robin Hood is completely lack- 
ing. We are not told the familiar tale of how the 
Sheriff of Nottingham, having had his valuables 
impounded, was set down to a hearty meal of 
the King’s poached venison; but we do hear 
accounts of real This 
violence is one of the most striking features of 
the stories. Here, for example, is the descrip 
tion of how Gamelyn, having broken into the 
courtyard of a wicked lord’s manor, deals with 
the lord’s minions 
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The story ends in a holocaust of officialdom 
when the outlaws burst into the county court to 
rescue their captured leader, and turn the tables 
on the law’s representatives 
The justice and the 


Io weyven with rope 
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heril both | 
and with the wind dry 
and the twelve suborned suffer the 
same fate. The same sort of story is repeated 
in a dozen of the Robin Hood legends; the 
outlaws always triumph in the blood of their 
enemies. To quote again from the Litel Geste: 
Litill John smote of the monkés head; 
No longer wold he dwell. 
So did Much the litil page, 
For ferd lest he shold tell 


jurymen 
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ROBIN HOOD with his mother on horseback; his father 
standing by; engraving by Bewick 
The outlaws depicted are desperate and 


dangerous men, whose actions are not rendered 
any the less vindictive by a sense that moral 
right is on their side. 

The justification for their violence is, of 
course, always set forth—usually in explicit 
terms; very few innocent persons suffer like 
the unhappy page in the Lite/ Geste. First the 
scene is set—the sheriff is about to hang a 
widow’s three sons, on whom her livelihood 
depends; an old lord has carried away the true 
love of Alan-a-Dale “to be his delight”; 
the monks have cheated Sir Richard atte Lee, 
a poor but honest and kindly knight, of his in- 


heritance. Then Robin Hood appears to up- 
hold the cause of justice. The situations, 
doubtless, did not lack verisimilitude; and 


here, evidently, is the explanation of the 
peculiar glamour that the outlaw possessed in 
the eyes of the generally stolid peasant. He 
does—in style—to the law’s administrators 
what the peasant would have liked to do. 
Because the law was implemented to oppress, 
the oppressed made heroes of the men who, by 
a deliberate act of defiance, placed themselves 
outside it. In this topsy-turvy world, those 
who are against the law are the real upholders of 
the right. When the revolting peasants reached 
London in 1381, they broke into the Temple 
and burned all the lawyers’ records they could 
lay their hands on. Robin Hood’s story roman- 
ticizes, but does not exaggerate, the anger of 
the common people. 

Nevertheless, one must not overpaint the 
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picture. One of the main problems of the dis- 
comfited peasant was his limited political 
horizon, his inability to picture things other 
than as they were. A world without kings and 
sheriffs was unthinkable; men like Wat Tyler 
planned to make themselves lords, and to the 
last, although it cost them dear, the peasants of 
1381 regarded Richard II as their rightful king. 
Those whom they captured by the way, they 
forced to swear to be faithful to the King and 
to the common people of England; their faith 
in their sovereign seems to have been un- 
shakeable. This is why so many of the stories 
of Robin Hood end with his going to the King 
and making his final peace. He is the one lord 
against whom the outlaws never consider 
themselves to be in rebellion—the one lord, 
too, whose administration of justice is always 
fair. ‘‘Comely King Edward,” who in one 
ballad visits Robin Hood in the forest under a 
disguise, is almost as much a hero as the out- 
law himself; and, when Robin discovers who 
he is, he immediately kneels before him as a 
loyal subject. Partly, no doubt, this reverence 
is paid to him because the King stood above 
the social order of feudalism—a great baron, 
but raised by his crown above the baronage, 
hallowed and anointed, but not of the hated 
race of clerks, God’s minister in the land, 
sanctified by the mysteries both of religion and 
of tradition. But it is also partly due to the 
innate conservatism of peasant politicians— 
their inability to picture, still less to desire, 
any social system other than the one they Knew. 
Status of lordship they had no wish to abolish; 
for they held it in all due respect. The ballad 
makers, indeed, were anxious to portray Robin 
Hood as a nobleman in his own right. One tale 
represents him as the disinherited earl of 
Huntingdon; another, as the child of “ Ear! 
Richard’s daughter,” born in the green wood— 
out of wedlock, indeed, but of a father who was 
of gentle blood: 


O Willie’s large o’lith and limb 
And come of high degree. 


Often Robin is called the “ King of Outlaws.” 
Class oppression inspires the legend; but it does 
not make the outlaw a primitive Communist. 
Equality was alien to medieval social thinking; 
and John Ball with his catch: 











When Adam delved and Eve span, 

Who was then the gentleman ? 
was far ahead of his tme. The solution lay 
elsewhere; we find it in the typical happy end- 
ing of the outlaw stories, in which Robin Hood 
returns to his lost estates to look after his poor 
tenants, or Gamelyn and his brother become 
the king’s justice and sheriff in the place of their 
corrupt predecessors. Such was the limit of 
peasant aspirations; the people longed for 
justice, even social justice; but that did not 
mean that they aspired to social equality. Each 
man should be content with his lot, and the 
poor man shall be allowed to live in peace and 
enjoy the fruit of his toil, without hindrance 
from the rich. 

Robin Hood’s réle is not to destroy, but to 

right the wrongs of, the old system. He restores 


to its stratified social order the element of 


justice that alone can enable it to be true to 
itself; for without justice, said the medieval 
thinkers, there could be no such thing as true 
lordship. Thus he is no robber; he takes only 
the profits of injustice and uses them only to 
relieve those who have suffered wrong. His 
homicides are not murders; they bring just 
retribution. At heart, he is as loyal a subject 
of his King as any man alive. In all these ways 
he personified the aspirations of the peasants; 
and, when they rose in revolt, his programme 
was theirs. One of the extraordinary features 
of the Peasants’ Revolt was the absence of loot- 
ing; they would not sully their ideals with 
robbery. The gold and silver treasures of John 
of Gaunt’s palace of the Savoy they carried away 
and cast into the Thames, and those caught 
attempting to plunder were shut in and burned 
with the palace itself. Their rising, moreover, 
was not marked by indiscriminate killing; 
its victims were those associated with the 
evils of the system—collectors of the Poll Tax, 
justices who administered the Statute 
Labourers, the keepers of the Marshalsea 
prison, and monks who, as landlords, had 
proved themselves tyrants under the priestly 
habit. The loyalty of the peasants to their King 
has already been mentioned; and one of the 
reasons for their failure was the lack of proper 
leadership—a peasant could never lead peasants. 
They needed a lordly outlaw, a Robin Hood 
who was a noble’s son as well as the poor man’s 


of 


friend, who could command their reverence as 
well as their obedience. 

This is what Robin Hood stood for in the 
heyday of his legend, for the ideal of good lord- 
ship. “‘ The most human of all robbers,” one 
chronicler calls him. But he is more than that; 
he is the personification of a new justice, a 
peasant figure, romanticized by the story of his 
noble descent and by the lure of free, 
defiant life in the green wood. He is the people’s 
Arthur; and the tales of him and his merry men 
enshrine the aspirations of the peasantry, just 
as the stories of the Round Table enshrine the 
aspirations of knighthood. From these tales 
we get a closer understanding of the attitude 
of the oppressed classes in medieval England. 
They reveal the indignation of the peasant at 
the system, an indignation that did not stop 
short of violence; and they show, at the same 
time, the limit of the peasant’s outlook. The 
legend incorporates no new programme; or, if 
it does, it is a programme nearer anarchy than 
Communism. The peasant’s affection for Robin 
Hood, humanized as it is by his native chivalry, 
has more to do with the desire for revenge than 
with any vision of a new order. The idea of 
lordship was too sacred for that; it drew its 
authority from Scripture, and thus, in a deeply 
religious age, was safe against Socialistic 
theorizing. The hero-worship of the outlaw 
was the peasant’s answer to this dilemma of 
loving a Lord above who licensed a hateful lord 
below. It expresses his bewildered, but resent- 
ful, defiance of a power that, if not abused, he 
would have felt bound to respect. 


his 
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ROBIN HOOD shoots 15 foresters 
of a wager he had won ; engraving by Bewick 
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Thomas Creevey 


A LATER 


APPRAISAL 


“* How came it that so many important contemporaries 


took this ‘ 


social butterfly” so seriously ?’ 


Creevey’s editor and biographer re-examines 


the Whig memorialist’s contribution to 


late Georgian history 


By JOHN GORE 





THOMAS CREEVEY, 1768-1838; portrait in his old 
age by Mrs. 


Ainsworth 
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NTIL THE SECRETS OF ALL HEARTS are 
revealed and every cupboard laid bare, 
there can be no such thing as a definitive 

biography. And that goes—now and in an 
estimable future — for Shakespeare and 
Napoleon as for the lesser fry of our own times. 
A new biography jogs a memory or opens one 
more cupboard or line of approach, which 
soon or late may leave the “last word” still 
to be written. 

I spent many happy years probing from 
time to time into the origins and career of 
Thomas Creevey, a minor political and social 
figure who just survived into Victorian times. 
He was forgotten in no time. The same sombre 
fate awaits most statesmen who were not giants 
or freaks, or whose names have not been for- 
tuitously linked with some memorable event. 
Creevey had been totally forgotten for nearly 
seventy years, when in 1903 his letters and 
memoranda, long stored away in a country 
house, burst on a delighted Edwardian Society. 
He was put on the map again; but nobody 
had the material to write much more than the 
schoolboy’s “three lines” about him. Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, his first editor, did not 





attempt to probe deeply into the details of his ~ 


career. He was content to allow his letters to 
speak for him and admirably devoted his efforts 
to interpreting and clarifying them. Thus, for 
another thirty years, Creevey achieved no 
higher rank than that of a gossip, a vague imp 
of history, a play-boy and a place-man; and 
it was so that Lytton Strachey dismissed him, 
with a light-hearted, condescending kick in 
eight pages of his Books & Characters. 

Yet Maxwell must have been surprised by 
some remarkable facts disclosed in his letters 
and memoranda, which might well have per- 
suaded him to probe deeper. How came it that 
sO many important contemporaries took this 
‘social butterfly ” so seriously? Brougham, 
Grey, above all, Wellington? How came it 
that Greville, Melbourne, Broughten and Lady 
Holland, all found him worth serious appraise- 
ment ? How was it indeed that the needy son 
of an illiterate Liverpool Slaver Captain by an 
equally illiterate woman, with a horde of cousins 
in the “ butchery line,’ succeeded in securing 
a ducal nomination to a rotten Borough, pro- 
motion to Office on the rare occasions when 
the Whigs came out of the wilderness and the 
assurance of being persona grata in half the 
most exclusive Whig Country Houses in his 
time ? When we recall the “ social handicaps ” 
in political life set in the path of such men as 
Canning and Tierney by the proud Whig aris- 
tocracy, there was cause for surprise. 

Some of these puzzles, indeed, he voiced in 
his first edition, and it is the more surprising 
that, in preparing his book, he took no steps to 
make enquiry of persons mentioned by Creevey 
and still living who had actually known him. 
True, they may not have been very many and 
their evidence would have been of minor social 
interest only. Of my own family, there were, 
for example, living in 1903 two children of the 
Lord Duncannon who entertained Creevey at 
Bessborough in 1828 and met him often until 
his death in 1838—my grandmother, Lady 
Kerry, who was fourteen in 1828 and my great- 
uncle Sir Spencer Ponsonby-Fane, who was a 
child of five. Their memories of Creevey were, 
of course, supplied verbally to some among 
their friends and family, whom the book in- 
terested; but even such vague impressions, if 
Maxwell could have incorporated them, would 
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have lent a touch of reality to the unknown man 
whose writings in 1903 were on every tongue. 
More important, in 1903 there were living 
quite a number of reliable people with second- 
hand information, the sons and daughters of 
Creevey’s hosts who had heard about him from 
their parents. Such a one was Lord Derby 
16th Earl, 1841-1908) who, after the publica- 
tion of the Creevey Papers in 1903, to use Sir 
Herbert’s words, “‘ told me that Creevey was a 
natural son of the 1st Earl of Sefton (1748- 


1795) and that his mother was conveniently 
married to William Creevey, a merchant of 
Liverpool. Perhaps the Liverpool printer 


Creevey, who printed for William 
before his failure, was one of the more respect- 
able members of the clan.! Sir Herbert accepted 
out of hand this explanation of one of his 
puzzles and, in a letter to Notes & Queries, 
declared that “ the statement about Creevey’s 
birth and parentage on pages V, VI and VII 
of the ‘ Papers’ (Vol. I) stands to be altered 
accordingly.” 

In my Appendix I to my Creevey (1948), in 
which I examined new evidences of parentage, 
I recorded that Lord Derby’s facts were not 
wholly correct. The evidence of Parish and 
other records conclusively shows that Mrs. 
Creevey had been married to William Creevey 
and had borne him a daughter)® at least three 
years before the alleged liaison with young 
Molyneux, which resulted in Creevey’s birth, 
Molyneux being still under nineteen and Mrs. 
Creevey twenty-eight at the relevant time. No 
doubt young Molyneux was a robust young 
rake, and Mrs. Creevey’s maturer charms may 
have been potent. We know that, later on, she 
married again and died in 1812 as Mrs. Lowe. 
The legend, if it is shaken, is not upset by the 
registers. But it has become, as a result of 
further researches, politically at least an 
academic query. Creevey’s rise on the political 
ladder owed not even its first rung his 
‘noble ” origin. He himself seems to have had 
no knowledge of it until long after his marriage 
and entry into Parliament. Indeed, earlier, 
he had taken some his 
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ancestry. He owed his introduction to politics 
and his first constituency to a school friend, 
C. Western (afterwards Lord Western) who 
put conveyancing business in his way, found 
him a rich wife and introduced him to his 
neighbour Lord Petre, who also gave him 
business and nominated him for Thetford, a 
borough of which the patronage alternated be- 
tween Norfolk and Petre. It has been suggested 
to me that James Mingay “ of the iron hand ””* 
may have played a part. He was not only the 
Inner Temple Treasurer but an influential 
burgess of Thetford. Before that, Creevey 
owed his progress in education and the law, 
and his interest in politics, to his Uncle John 
Eaton who helped to bring him up above his 
station and to Dr. James Currie, M.D., 
specialist in fevers and first editor of Robert 
Burns, whose circle in Liverpool included 
Romilly, Scarlett, Michael Angelo Taylor and 
John and Graham Moore, and who never 
ceased to promote Creevey’s interests or to 
keep faith in his qualities for success. We know 
that Creevey was intimate with Sheridan and 
his son in 1801.° Creevey, then, was a working 
barrister, a rising Member of Parliament and, 
in right of his wife’s money and social connec- 
tions, had a recognized position in Society 
before he had it in his power, if he had so 
desired, to use the weapon of “ noble birth.” 

I was taken severely to task by one or two 
reviewers in 1948 for not accepting without 
qualifications the rst Earl of Sefton (an ugly 
customer by some accounts) as Creevey’s 
father. But what is the evidence? Alleged 
facial resemblance, in my view “ not worth a 
damn ”: Lord Derby’s disclosure, proved not 
wholly correct: eight passages in the later 
letters referring to the Molyneux as “ my 
own” or “ my real” family; one referring to 
the 2nd Earl as “ my brother,” but another 
referring to the 2nd Earl’s sons as “ my 
brothers” also:® and, finally, the fact that 
Sefton, too ill to attend, sent his son Francis to 
act as a chief mourner at Creevey’s funeral at 
Greenwich in 1838. Strong evidence, no doubt, 


but not conclusive. One’s “ real home” may 


‘ 


* Elia’s phraze. 

® Creevey: Life and Times, p. 387. 

® See references on pp. 215, 252, 312, 331, 334-5; 
353, 380, 396, 420 of my Creevey’s Life and Times. 
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sometimes mean no more than his “ spiritual 
home.” Moreover, if and when Creevey came 
to know late in life the “ facts ” of his birth, it 
is rather odd that he made so little play with it. 
He was not a man to put his talent in a napkin 
or his light under a bushel; and, even at the 
end of his life, bastardy, if “ noble,” was no 
disgrace. On the contrary, Luttrell’s wit and 
social assets were no more handicapped by 
bastardy than a generation earlier were the 
lives of the bastards of the Devonshire House 
Circus. Often the legitimates and the bastards 
were educated together, the latter being found 
excellent husbands in the same social circle; 
and, later still, the Bachelor Duke was often to 
be seen about in Society with his illegitimate 
brother, Augustus Clifford. Why then did 
Creevey at the end of his life wrap up his noble 
“authorship ” only in Baconian cryptograms 
and hints? I admit I have vacillated; but my 
final opinion is that, until further evidence is 
forthcoming, the proper verdict is still non- 
proven. Some future editor may be more 
successful than I was in an attempt to tap two 
likely sources—the archives of Croxteth and 
perhaps a battered tin box on the premises of 
the successors of the Solicitor, Vizard. 

The reasons for Creevey’s modest rise on 
the political ladder are already adequately 
adduced without the aid of the legend of his 
birth. To what rung he rose is another, and 
perhaps a rather less trivial, question. A 
certain amount of material, unknown to me 
when my Creevey was published in 1948, 
deserves record in print in a serious historical 
journal; for most of it reinforces the impres- 
sions supplied by Lord Broughton in his 
Recollections of a long life,’ Greville’s references 
in his Diaries and the dicta of Melbourne and 
Lady Holland, of all of which I took note in 
one or other of my published books on Creevey. 
Creevey’s first important speech had been 
made during a debate on the War in Ceylon in 
1804. It earned a high tribute from his chosen 
leader who heard it. Fox remarked to Lord 
King that it was “ very good indeed, real good 
stuff, not a word of nonsense.” In the same 
year, Fox was writing to Creevey to solicit 
his influence with his brother-in-law, Brandling, 
member for Newcastle. 


7 Vol. III, pp. 80-81. 





In the course of his Parliamentary career, 
Hansard recorded more than one hundred and 
fifty of his speeches; and it is instructive to cite 
an authoritative exposition of his methods of 
attack, in opposition, when he had perfected his 
technique. Thomas Barnes, “ Criticus” of 
the Times," found Creevey worthy of a study 


‘ Mr. Creevey is a complete picture of a blunt 
Englishman: careless and even slovenly in his 
address, shrewd and jocose in his expression, 
persevering and not to be repelled in his attacks 
he puts one in mind of those sturdy puritans and 
country gentlemen of old time, who could shake 
even the arbitrary buckram of our Elizabeth and 
Charles: or, to come lower, he is like that down 
right Shippen, who was such a torturing thorn 
in the flesh of Sir Robert Walpole. Mr. Creevey 
seems born to wrinkle the smooth smirks am 
ruffle the soft tempers of Administration, which 
is ever complacent and beaming the soul of polite 
tranquillity. When all about is Halcyon weather, 
and the Ministers are tripping along delicately, 
thinking that the bitterness of party-rage is past, 
ona sudden appears Mr. Creevey, like a dark cloud 
in June, and pours down upon them a pitiless 
pelting that overspreads all their Ww 
gloom, and drives them scampering for shelter 
their benches and their offices It very 
amusing to see his method of punishing a forward 
self-love: the Minister proclaims some very 
plausible measure to which he professes he can 
not anticipate the smallest objection: the House 
seems willing to be led, and the delighted Mover 
going to congratulate them on an unanimity 
which them much honour. At this 
apparently auspicious moment, a quiet, conversa 
uonal, half-serious, half-bantering voice is heard 
at the distance of the back benches: the proprietor 
of this ironical tone begs leave to say a very few 
words: he is heard, and appears to be a man of a 
strangely-constructed memory, for he recollects 
every fault, and every blunder, and every failure 
of Right Honourable Mover, and though 
evidently a very good-humoured pleasant fellow, 
he is so exceedingly unpolite as to doubt the 
propriety of implicit confidence in a Minister 
convicted of so many errors. What can the great 
man do? Of course he despises the insinuation 
against his infallibility, but the speech has made 
some impression, and therefore some answer 
must be given. He rises, therefore, conceals his 
anger with a face of affected surprise, heaves two 
or three shrugs of regret, and expresses unfeigned 
astonishment at such an unreasonable opposition 
he then casts round a look of mild appeal, and 
sits down. He of course carries his point, but the 
charm of unanimity broken; and the House 
which before felt perhaps unmixed respect, now 
cannot suppress a laugh at the awkward situation 
into which he has been thrust. It is but justice to 
Mr. Creevey to say, that his object in all this is 
something very superior to amusement; he always 
seems to carry in mind his favourite principles 
and measures, and will omit no opportunity of 
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enforcing them, he 
trifling hazard of 
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If the Creevey papers were published im 
extenso, they would fill a shelf a 
There have been several suggestions 
that they should be so published. I daresay I 
am the only person now living who has care- 
fully read through the whole of them; and I 
repeat my opinion that the cream of them has 
already been published and that what remains 
unpublished—copies of 


a in library. 


made 


ther men’s letters, 
memoranda otherwise disclosed and so on 

would not provide even one more volume of 
comparable interest with those published. Be 
that as it may, Creevey’s correspondence with 
Brougham bulks large in the whole range; and 
no one can read it without being impressed by 
the value which that 

erratic, and not always 


and 
genius 
attached to Creevey’s opinions and co-opera- 


remarkable man 


trustworthy, 


tion in furthering some of his fine, or nefarious, 
schemes. So much indeed, that one 
justified in denouncing as ingratitude the paltry 
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CHARLES MOLYNEUX, Ea? f Sefton (1748-179 
references he made to Creevey in his auto- 


biography.* A longer reference to Creevey can 
be read, however, in a volume of Brougham’s 
Speeches,'” 
the Liverpool election of 1812 


in an address dealing largely with 
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to the people by a long and f 
most steady, disinterested attachment the 
principles of the Liberal Party 

He fought abuses, corruption and bribery 
with Folkestone and Ferguson and other rheir 
party called the ‘“* Mountain ”’ grew yf the D 
of York Enquiry. 

Creevey was a man of strong, natura nse 
without much cultivation, tho’ extremely we 
informed on all political t He spoke 
like a plain, reasoning, sensible per took more 
pleasure in censure than prai both in public 
and private. His dist ‘ 1 ex was a 
broad, inimitable and n mour 
with a quick sense of the ridi yu his made 


him enernic 


despised mob oratory 


This reference very exactly confirms the 
opinion of Barnes and bears out, without add- 
ing much to, the character-sketch already 
printed in my Creevey (1948). It is, I think, 
fair to say that the opinions expressed by all the 
important or politically experienced contem- 
poraries, cited in this article, that 
Creevey, in his day, was accepted as a shrewd 
and experienced politician, a highly skilled and 
useful ally and a formidable opponent in the 
game of party politics. To be “ forgotten in no 
time” has usually been the fate of politicians 
and statesmen of larger calibre than | His 
tardy restoration to a small nict History 
was certainly won for him by the more spark- 
ling and trivial 
hitherto tended to under-rate his contemporary 
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pen served him and his party hardly less than 
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gifts, and his photographic 1 


opponents and illogicalities, n 


errors 


him his place in contemporary politics. 


He turned out, from time to time, 
a number of hard-hitting and tersely relevant 


his tongue. 


*€ 
the praise of his leaders and the respect, if not 
discomfiture, of his opponents. 

But, if the restoration of his political status 
owed much to his social gifts, those social gifts 
were perhaps not less remarkab!e; and it 
be observed that favourable estimates of his 
political shrewdness and ability were, as it 
were, forced out of some who had no cause to 


admire him as a social asset. Lord Broughton, 
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for example, who loathed his broad stories and 
practical jokes at Lambton, or Melbourne and 
Greville who infrequently met him in Society 
and perhaps despised what they knew of him 
there. I feel no doubt at all that, passing as he 
did most of his active years in opposition, which 
clearly restricted his opportunities to reach 
higher office, he gained, during his active life, 
a considerable reputation in Parliament and 
in his retirement was regarded as something 
of an Elder Statesman, consulted by several 
far more important people who valued highly 
the store of his experience. 

It is worth recalling that, on the day of his 
death, a very lively interest and anxiety in his 
‘““papers”’ was evoked in the breasts of 
Brougham and Sefton. A passage in Greville’s 
Memoirs is perhaps worth requoting in 
part 
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Greville goes on, quaintly enough, to express 
his surprise that the ““ woman ” was apparently 
revealing a sense of honour and decency— 
common in his class but rare in hers!—and 
was quite prepared to give the papers up with- 
out bargaining. 

What papers? Several millions of words 
that made up the papers stored at Whitfield, 
on which the published books on Creevey have 
been based, were at the time of his death in his 
stepdaughter’s hands, or came later into her 
possession. Miss Ord was presumably regarded 
by Brougham, Sefton and Vizard as “ safe.” 
Emma Murray, the mistress, was naturally 
suspect at first. But was there, in his lodging, 
at the time of his death, to fall into residue, a 
“copious diary’ of a dangerous sort, never 
disclosed to or handled by Miss Ord in his life- 
tume ? If so, was it destroyed; or is it possible 
that it still lies hidden in some forgotten box ? 

Creevey nowadays is quite often wrongly 
described as a “ diarist.””’ The letters to Miss 
Ord, of course, are in some sort couched in 
diary form; but the longest memorandum, 
otherwise than in the form of letters, is the 
famous Waterloo memorandum, written down 
by Creevey at Taylor’s house at Cantley in 
1822. For my part, I adhere to the view I have 
twice expressed that the vast bulk of Creevey’s 
papers came into Miss Ord’s possession and 
have been transmitted to us. On the other hand, 
this reference to Creevey in Greville’s Memoirs 
is proved by Creevey’s will to be more informed 
and accurate than earlier ones, and supplies 
some circumstantial evidence of the existence 
of the time of his death of a recording-angel’s 
journal in addition to the Whitfield papers, and 
perhaps undisclosed to Miss Ord. It remains 
one of a number of unsolved mysteries con- 
nected with his career. 

Creevey, since 1903, has been increasingly 
cited by historians of our day as an authority 
on the events of his own. The question may be 
asked whether the confidence reposed in him 
has been fully justified. Better historians than 
I have generally confirmed his reliability; and 
contemporary confirmation is not lacking. 
Those who carefully read his letters and 
memoranda should bear in mind that, even as 
he dashed them off, he designed them for more 
permanent use. He had every intention of 


writing a history of his own times in his retire- 
ment; and that intention he communicated to 
Miss Ord. With that in mind, readers will 
observe how careful he was to correct in a 
subsequent letter an error of fact, even in the 
most trivial matter, which he had released. If 
one reads the accounts from the Tory angle of 
the same events—such as those in Lord Col- 
chester’s Diary (1861) for instance—one seldom 
discovers a basic contradiction of fact, though 
often of interpretation. 

Of all his published writing, that most likely 
to be prima facie suspect was perhaps the 
Waterloo Memorandum, with its account of his 
interview with the Duke in Brussels on June 
19th, 1815. Maxwell himself sought to dispose 
of such suspicion before publication, and found 
it in the unpublished diary of Lady Salisbury, 
where-in, under 1836, she records a conversa- 
tion with the Duke, who confirmed that he 
met and conversed with Creevey at his head- 
quarters in Brussels on that morning. Captain 
Gronow, commenting on the Duke’s now 
famous words as reported by Creevey, re- 
marked: “I do not pretend to say what the 
Duke meant in his conversation with Mr. 
Creevey who was truth itself.’ The Waterloo 
Memorandum was written down seven years 
after the event. That in itself might give rise 
to a suspicion of embroidery. But it is verified 
in letters written on the very day of the inter- 
view, for all to read; and Creevey actually 
wrote to his friend Grey Bennet, asking him 
to return for the purpose some sent by him to 
Bennet in June 1815. On the whole, therefore, 
I do not think that serious historians of our 
day have been proved rash in accepting his 
authority for many matters, political and social, 
which he recorded. Hot-headed, sometimes to 
malignity, in party politics, and always anxious 
to raise a laugh in trouncing social absurdities, 
he was very shrewd, and cool-headed enough 
in his appraisement of political and historic 
events which were to form the basis of a serious 
history. 

Yet perhaps, in the Elysian fields, Creevey 
would prefer to stand or fall in temporal ap- 
preciation by his social, rather than his poli- 
tical, gifts, by which he certainly set great 
store. A man might do worse than choose his 
epitaph in posterity from testimonials of some 











of the ladies of his acquaintance, such as 
Creevey received: 

Lady Duncannon, for instance, writing in 
October, 1828 to her young sailor son at Malta 


Mr. Creevey is here again with u He 1s 
very droll and the children quite delight in him, 
he 1s so good natured 


And one of those children, Augusta, Lady Kerry, 
in her goth year, summing up in 1903 her 
distant memories of him 


Dear, dear Mr. Creevey. He was so kind to 


us aS Chilaren 


Or Lady Grey, writing from Howick, 
November Ist, 1836, begging for Creevey’s 
influence over a wild young son: 


Ihe cause of my writing to you will prove 

to you how entirely I rely on your friendship. 
Dear Mr. Creevey, if you will be good enough 

to interest yourself about my poor boy, you may 
be of essential service to him. He will, I am sure, 
respect your advice and you may guard him 
f 
f 


rom many dangers 


Or, finally, Lady Louisa Molyneux to Miss Ord 
on February 8th, 1838: 


No time can ever efface from r.y mind the 
feelings of respect and attachment to his memory, 
nor of gratitude for his constant kindness which 
has added to all the pleasures, and diminished all 
the sorrows, of my life 


That last is a fine tribute from a young girl— 





perhaps a niece? Such memories, such 
verdicts, are everlasting flowers. The causes 
and quarrels of politicians soon turn to ashes “ A complete picture of a hlunt Englishman: careless 


and are not much given to “ smell sweet and and even sloventy in his addr nrewd and jocose 
‘ in his expression Caricatur f Creevey at Brooks's 


blossom in the dust.” Club 











HE IRELAND OF A CENTURY AGO provided 

most of the conditions necessary for the 

creation of a revolutionary movement. 
The fabric of society had been torn asunder by 
the Potato Famine of 1846-7, the worst disaster 
experienced by a European country in modern 
times. The potato crop had been the only 
resource of thousands of Irish people. For 
seventy years the country had maintained a rate 
of population-growth roughly equivalent to 
that of industrial Britain by subdividing hold- 
ings and living on potatoes. When the blight 
came, there was no alternative to flight or 
starvation, so that by 1851 the population had 
fallen from the eight million of 1841 to six-and- 
a-quarter million. During those ten years 
nearly a million people had emigrated to the 


United States, and probably about a third of 


that number had gone to Great Britain. As a 
result, large Irish communities were created in 
American and British cities, the biggest being 
in New York, which had an Irish-born popula- 
tion of 133,000 in 1850. Lacking capital or 
skill, the emigrants were everywhere forced 
into the worst paid and least secure employ- 
ment. Apart from their great numbers and 
abject poverty, religion was a further powerful 
barrier against their rapid absorption in either 
America or Britain. 

The economic realities of the situation were 
not very well understood either in Britain or 
Ireland. Self-confident Victorian Englishmen, 
assuming that equal opportunities existed for 
all parts of the United Kingdom, concluded 
that Irish poverty resulted from some inferiority 
in the people, and from the fact of their being 
Roman Catholics. Irishmen, pointing to the 
simple fact that England had grown richer and 
Ireland poorer since 1800, were satisfied that 
the Act of Union was the source of all their mis- 
fortunes. Daniel O’Connell’s long agitation 
for the repeal of the Union had strengthened 
the delusion that English rule was Ireland’s 
only problem. The younger generation, too, 
had been strongly influenced by the romantic 
nationalism of the Young Ireland group, who 
had preached the historic identity of their 
country in the Nation newspaper. Yet, strong 
as this national feeling was, it had neither 
leadership nor direction. The British govern- 
ment had effectively called O’Connell’s bluff in 
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The Fenians 


From 1848 until 1867 the 
romantic nationalists of Ireland, 
with strong backing from the 
Irish- Americans, conspired in vain 
to make their country an 


“* Independent Democratic Republic.” 


By E. R. R. GREEN 


1843; and the imposing agitation which he had 
built up for the repeal of the Union thereafter 
rapidly declined. Even before his death, the 
Young Irelanders had split off from the Repeal 
Association; but they, in turn, broke into 
sections ; and their rising in 1848 was a pathetic 
failure. 

An effort to rebuild a national movement 
was made once more by Charles Gavan Duffy, 
the only Young Ireland leader to escape con 
viction in the state trials held atter 1848. 
Always a moderate, he was prepared to accept 
the fact that revolution had failed, and to 
attempt to create a parliamentary movement on 
the issue of agrarian reform. Although he met 
with initial success, Duffy was unable to main- 
tain his policy of independent opposition. He 
also found an insuperable obstacle in the hos- 
tility of the Church to the Young Irelanders, 








The re 
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who had had the temerity to challenge her 
champion, Daniel O’Connell. Paul Cullen, in 
particular, who had returned to Ireland in 1852 
as Archbishop of Dublin after nearly thirty 
years in Rome, mistakenly assumed that Duffy 
was an “Irish Mazzini.”” Overwhelmed by 
clericalism and corruption, Duffy abandoned 
Ireland in despair in 1855, and emigrated to 
Australia, where he had a distinguished political 
career 

‘he way was now open for the extreme men 
of 1848, who had refused to accept the failure 
of the rising as a verdict against revolution 
The Young Irelanders had been traditionally- 
minded to start off with, and hoped for nothing 
better than to see the Irish gentry re-discover 
patriotic principles and return to the leadership 
of the nation. The Famine placed too heavy a 
strain on such notions; and, by the end of 1847, 
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Duffy’s chief lieutenant, John Mitchel, had 
seceded to preach a policy of social revolution 
The outbreak of the French revolution in 
February 1848 swept Mitchel forward on a 
wave of popularity 
organization i 


he Young Ireland club 
1 Dublin, composed largely of 
working-men and influenced by Chartism, came 
more and more into prominence. Still, no real 
preparations for revolt made; and the 
government was able to pounce on Mitchel and 
to convict him without hindrance on a charge 
of treason felony After the débacle of the 
summer of 1848, the only revolutionary element 
left in the country was the membership of the 
Dublin clubs. James Fintan Lalor, the crippled 
theorist of agrarian revolution, and Philip Grey, 
secretary of the Swift Club, attempted to build 
up a secret organization. 


were 


Plans were laid for 
such desperate projects as the rescue of the 














state prisoners and the kidnapping of Queen 
Victoria during her visit to Ireland in 1849; 
but, after Lalor’s death, these last flickers of 
the flames of revolution finally went out. 

A centre of conspiracy sull survived across 
the Atlantic in the long-established Irish com- 


munity of New York, which had taken an 
active part in the preparations for revolt in 
1848. The escape of Mitchel from the convict 
colony in Tasmania and his arrival in New York 
later in 1853, followed by the outbreak of the 
Crimean war in March, once more raised hopes 
of a chance to work for revolution in Ireland. 
Indeed, in the newspaper that he established, 
Mitchel promised a filibustering raid 
Ireland if the war lasted another year. Long 
before that time, the impulsive Mitchel had 


on 


left New York, disgusted by the wranglings of 


American Protestant Know-Nothings and Irish 
Catholics. Forsaking the cause of Ireland for a 
time, he became a violent partisan of the South 
and an ardent defender of its “* peculiar institu- 
tion ” of negro slavery. 

Plans for an expedition to Ireland continued 





to be talked about; but there was no substance 
in them. Joseph Denieffe, a tailor from Kil- 
kenny, found as much when he went to see 
Michael Doheny, an exiled 1848 leader, before 
taking a trip home to Ireland. He asked Doheny 
whom he was to report to in Ireland, only to be 
told that there was no organization there 
Doheny obligingly gave him full powers to 
create one. A less determined man would have 
left it at that; but, when Denieffe got home, he 
searched around until he found a certain Peter 
Langan, owner of a small timber-yard, who 
was stl drilling lads in the Dublin mountains 
on Sunday afternoons. Apparently Langan was 
all that remained of the revolutionary organiza- 
tion of 1848. 

Denieffe had not been home long when his 
fellow-townsman, James Stephens, came back 
from Paris where he had been living since his 
escape from Ireland in 1848. Stephens soon 
heard of Denieffe’s commission from America 
and at once got in touch with him. His years in 
Paris had made Stephens into a professional 
revolutionary. Unfortunately, all that is known 
of his life there is his own brief and far-from 
revealing account, written many later 
With his friend and_ fellow-exile, Joh: 
O’Mahony, he had studied philosophy at the 
Sorbonne; and he had taught English and 
the Momniteur Universel. He also 
claimed to have learned revolutionary organiza- 
tion from the European masters, and to have 
fought on the barricades on the Republican 
side during the coup d’état of 1851. 

Towards the end of when Stephens 
had been back in Ireland about a year and a half, 
a message came from Doheny and O’ Mahony 
in New York, asking if he would undertake the 
task of organizing a revolutionary movement 
A meeting was held at Langan’s; and Denieffe 
sent to New York with a letter from 
Stephens, undertaking to raise ten thousand 
men within three months, if he were provided 
with {80 to {100 a month, and on condition 
that he should be “ provisional dictator” of 
the organization. Doheny and O’Mahony had 
omitted to tell Stephens that they represented 
only a handful of men in New York; and, 
although they accepted his conditions without 
demur, it took them two months to raise a 
mere $400. 
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It was with this sum that the revolutionary 
movement was floated on St. Patrick’s Day 
1858. So far as anyone could remember in 
later years, the original oath which they 
administered to each other was “to make 
Ireland an independent Democratic Republic.” 
The movement then, and for many years after, 
had no name, being simply referred to as “* the 
organization.”’ Stephens modelled it on the 
pattern of the continental secret societies; and 
its organization closely resembles that, for 
instance, of Blanqui’s Society of the Seasons 
in France. The men were organized in Circles, 
each of which was commanded by a Centre, 
the equivalent of a colonel. The Circles were 
made up of multiples of nine; each Centre had 
nine Bs., or Captains, under his command; 
and under each of them were nine Cs., or 
sergeants, who commanded the basic squads of 
nine men or Ds. 

In the course of his first summer’s organiz- 
ing, Stephens came into contact with a group 
of young men in West Cork called the Phoenix 
Society, who proved such active recruits that, 
within a short time, they had attracted the 
attention of both police and clergy. The Bishop 
of Kerry requested A. M. Sullivan, who was a 
native of West Cork and Gavan Duffy’s suc- 
cessor as editor of the Nation newspaper, to 
denounce the secret society. In his position, 
Sullivan spoke for what was left of Young 
Ireland; and his intervention at once began a 
struggle between Stephens and the 1848 
leaders. Sullivan hoped to organize a new coa- 
stitutional movement to take the place of that 
led by Gavan Duffy; but Stephens thwarted 
every move he made. When Sullivan organized 
the National Petition to demand a plebiscite in 
Ireland—the test that the British government 
had said should be applied in Italy—Stephens 
created a front movement of his own, the 
Brotherhood of St. Patrick. 

This was followed by the MacManus 
funeral, the first real display of Stephens’s 
strength. Terence Bellew MacManus, one of 
the 1848 leaders, died in California; and it was 
decided to send his body home to Ireland. 
The funeral took place in Dublin, on a dismal 
November Sunday in 1861. Between twenty 
thousand and thirty thousand men walked in 
procession; and the power of the new revolu- 





tionary movement was clearly shown for the 
first time. A. M. Sullivan and his friends were 
excluded from the arrangements for the funeral ; 
and they suffered another defeat a few weeks 
lazer. The day before the funeral, an American 
warship stopped the British steamer Jrent on 
the high seas and removed the Confederate 
envoys, Mason and Slidell. War seemed im 
minent; and Sullivan tried to launch a national 
movement at a meeting called to demonstrate 
North 
packed the meeting with his men; and Sullivan 


Irish sympathy with the Stephens 
had to stand by while they took over and 
passed their own resolutions and elected their 
own committee 

Although Stephens could prevent any rival 
movement being launched, he was sadly short 
of resources with which to carry on his own 
Only about {£1,500 


was received from America 
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between 1858 and 1864. He had done wonders 
in Ireland; but without money or arms he 
could not maintain his organization indefinitely, 
much less undertake a rising. The continued 
failure of the men in America to fulfil their 
obligations forced Stephens to start a newspaper 
as a means of raising money. The establish- 
ment of the Jrish People in September 1863 
meant the abandonment of much of the secrecy 
which had so far been a fundamental principle 
and a consequent loss of security. 

Soon afterwards, Stephens lost his personal 
authority over the movement in America, 
where John O’Mahony had proved quite in- 
adequate for his task. Until the rising of 1848 
had brought him from his home and driven 
him into exile, O'Mahony had led the retired 
life of a gentleman farmer. In the strange 
environment of America, he took refuge in his 
work of translating Geoffrey Keating’s seven- 
teenth-century Gaelic history of Ireland. His 
position was far from clear at any rate; for he 
had first been elected president of the American 
organization in 1858, and then given a personal 
appointment by Stephens when he visited 
America. shortly afterwards. Stung by 
Stephens’s criticisms and by his dealings with 
individuals in America over his head, 
O’Mahony determined to assert his equality. 
A convention was summoned to Chicago in 
November 1863, which elected him Head 
Centre and reduced Stephens to the rank of 
representative for Europe and organizer of the 
Irish people. It was now that the American 
organization began to call itself the Fenian 
Brotherhood, the name that eventually became 
attached to the whole movement. The original 
Fenians were a band of legendary Irish heroes, 
whom the antiquarian O’Mahony liked to 
think of as “‘ the National Guard of the Irish 
Nation in the days of the patriarchal 
republic of the Gaels.” 

The extent to which the organization had 
been weakened by these events did not appear 
at once; and it continued to extend and to 
gather strength. The movement was success- 
fully built up in Britain under cover of the 
Brotherhood of St. Patrick. The most danger- 
ous achievement of Stephens’s organizers, if 
proper use had been made of it, was the swear- 
ing in of large numbers of Irish soldiers in the 
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British army. Finally, the end of the American 
Civil War in 1865 made it inevitable that, 
sooner or later, there would be some sort of 
armed outbreak in Ireland. About a hundred 
and fifty thousand Irishmen had served in the 
Union armies alone; and the horde of demo- 
bilized officers and men included many who 
were anxious to see action in their country’s 
cause. 

In September 1865, the authorities decided 
that it would be dangerous to allow the con- 
spiracy to develop unchecked any longer. An 
informer in the Irish People office having pro- 
vided sufficient evidence, a number of leaders 
were arrested, and a large haul of documents 
was carried off from the offices of their news- 
paper. Stephens escaped arrest until November 
and then, after a few days in Richmond Gaol 
in Dublin, made a dramatic escape, which some- 
what spoiled the effect of the government’s 
coup. The other prisoners were put on trial at 
a special commission and sentenced to long 
terms of penal servitude. 

The arrests in Ireland were followed by 
another calamity, the disruption of the Fenian 
Brotherhood in America. At the third conven- 
tion, held at Philadelphia in October 1865 and 
attended by 600 delegates, a new constitution 
was adopted. O’Mahony now had the title of 
president and was obliged to share his authority 
with a senate. The convention also decided on 
an invasion of Canada. This project gave a 
veneer of Americanism to the Fenian cause; 
for, in theory, Canada was as justifiable an aim 
of expansionism as Texas or Cuba; while 
public opinion in America had not forgotten 
English sympathy for the South and might be 
expected to show sympathy. Besides, President 
Johnson and William Henry Seward had given 
the Fenians to understand that, if Canada were 
successfully invaded, they would accept an 
accomplished fact. The background of this 
dangerous and insincere manoeuvre was the 
absolute necessity of holding the Irish vote in 
the contest with the Radical Republicans. 

John O’Mahony soon found himself as 
much in difficulties with his senate as if he had 
been a president of the United States. An 
altercation about his right to have his name 
engraved on bonds of the Irish Republic led 
to his deposition. _O’Mahony defied the 

















senators; and, as he had a considerable body of 
support, the brotherhood split in two. The 
American Fenians were clamouring for action; 
nd a race now developed between O’ Mahony 
and the senate to mount an expedition against 
Canada. O’Mahony’s scheme to capture as a 
Campo Bello island, off the coast of 
Maine, ended in disaster. The way was now 
clear for the senate wing, which launched an 
attack on Canada from Buffalo in May. 
Although the Fenians won the first skirmish at 
Ridgeway, they had to fall back when reinforce- 
ments were brought up. 


base 


The long-expected rising in Ireland finally 
came in 1867. The Irish-American officers, 
tired of Stephens’s inaction, had deposed him 
in New York in December, 1866; and Colonel 
Thomas J. Kelly, their leader, left for Europe 
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as Fenian commander-in-chief. Almost every 
thing went wrong from the start. John 
McCafferty, who had been of Morgan’s 
raiders during the Civil War, was permitted to 
go ahead with his daring plan to 
arms in Chester Castle, 


one 


capture 
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during the suppression of the Fenian conspiracy, March, 1867 


Fenians were brought in as prisoners. There 
were attempted risings at various places in the 
south of Ireland; but none of them came to 
anything. 

The Fenian conspiracy was now virtually at 
an end, except for one last incident. A conven- 
tion was held in Manchester in August 1867; 
and, shortly afterwards, Colonel Kelly and 
another man named Deasy were arrested. A 
successful rescue was carried out, in the course 
of which a policeman was killed. A number 
of men were arrested and convicted, while a 
tide of anger swept the country. Three of them, 
Allen, Larkin and O’Brien, were hanged. Their 
deaths revived the Fenian cause in America 
and were deeply resented in Ireland. T. D. 
Sullivan’s song, “‘ God Save Ireland,” written 
about the ‘“ Manchester Martyrs” to an 
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ying Column 


American Civil War tune, became almost a 
national anthem. Paradoxically enough, the 
author was a brother of A. M. Sullivan, whom 
the Fenians in Ireland had so roundly abused. 

The Fenians had attempted the impossible; 
for it is inconceivable that an Irish revolution 
could have succeeded while Britain controlled 
the seas. It has often been said, in their justi- 
fication, that they convinced Gladstone of the 
necessity for reform in Ireland. There may be 
some truth in this; but it hardly makes sufficient 
allowance for the moral element in Gladstone’s 
Irish policy. What is more important, and 
has been less appreciated, is the fact that the 
Fenians first made America a factor in Anglo- 
Irish relations. No matter how reluctant and 
unreliable an ally the United States might be, 
Irish nationalism now had a base beyond the 




















reach of the British government; and Ireland 
could no longer be regarded merely as 
domestic problem of the United Kingdom 


The success of Parnell showed how effective 


a 


a disciplined Irish movement, with adequate 
backing from America, could be made. Nor 
should it be forgotten that Parnell built on a 
Fenian foundati 


on 


n, and that many supported 
him because he seemed to be succeeding where 
Stephens and O’ Mahony had failed. The fall 
of Parnell did not end the American influence 
in Irish politics. John Devoy, a Fenian exile 
who at first placed all his hopes on Parnell and 
parliamentary action, took a decisive 
the rebuilding of the re 


part in 
volutionary movement 
and the planning of the Easter Week rebellion 
of 1916. Indeed, it doubtful 
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N A LETTER TO QUEEN VICTORIA written on 
March 22nd, 1885, General Lord Wolseley, 
who had narrowly failed to save Gordon at 
Khartoum and was then waiting in Egypt while 
the Gladstone Government made up its mind 


about the Sudan, proudly subscribed himself 


as “‘ Your Majesty’s most faithful soldier and 
subject.” As written, this may have been no 
more than a characteristic piece of Wolseley 
bombast—the kind of thing which had made 
even Lord Beaconsfield, who liked him, call 
him “an egotist and a braggart.” Yet in the 
end Wolseley’s claim to have been Queen 
Victoria’s most faithful soldier seems reason- 
able, for he served in her Army for forty-eight 
years and was her leading general, either as 
field officer or as War Office administrator, for 
most of the last three decades of her reign. 
These were the years in which, under 
Beaconsfield’s influence and equally after his 
death, the Queen became so deeply conscious 
of the concept of Empire and of her own posi- 
tion as Queen-Empress; and it was Wolseley’s 
good fortune not merely to be an excellent 
soldier but also to share to the full his 
Sovereign’s faith in Britain’s Imperial destiny. 
There was no humbug or hesitancy about 
Wolseley’s Imperialism: in his letters to his 
wife he declared (1880) “I am a Jingo in the 
best acceptation of that sobriquet,” and again 
1882) ‘“ To see England great is my highest 
aspiration, and to lead in contributing to that 


greatness is my only real ambition.” His 
period of command stretched from 1870, 
when Ruskin was advising Oxford under- 


graduates to go out and found colonies as fast 
and as far as they could, to the end of the 
century, when Joseph Chamberlain was con- 
fidently asserting: ““ We are all Imperialists 
now; we realize, but do not flinch from, the 
responsibilities which Imperialism brings.”’ In 
all those years Garnet Wolseley was the perfect 
Imperial soldier—the right man in a cemark- 
ably wide assortment of right places. 

These places were too widespread, and his 
work too variegated, to have won for him the 
kind of reputation that comes so easily to the 
soldier who does one or two conspicuous things 
supremely well. Wolseley’s fighting career ran 
in the era of “‘ small wars,” and his victories 
now seem to be on as small a scale as the wars 


Garnet Wolseley 
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SOLDIER 
OF EMPIRE 


“IT am a Fingo in the best 
acceptation of that sobriquet. 
To see England great is my 
highest aspiration, and to lead in 
contributing to that greatness 


1s my only real ambition.” 


By EDGAR HOLT 


in which they were won. When he routed the 
Ashantees in West Africa and entered Kumasi, 
he was out of England for just over six months; 
for his greatest triumph of all—the defeat of 
Arabi Pasha at Tel-el-Kebir—he left home at 
the beginning of August and was back again at 
the end of October. These swift campaigns 
delighted the contemporary British public, 
who coined the phrase “all Sir Garnet” to 
describe any action that was carried out 
successfully and expeditiously; but the lack of 
a major victory over a really formidable enemy 
has had the effect of leaving Wolseley as a 
slightly shadowy figure among the commanders 
of the last hundred years. Yet Wolseley suc- 
ceeded—with one unhappy exception—in every 
campaign he undertook; he was a military 
Empire-builder (or Empire-consolidator) in 
Canada, West Africa, South Africa and Egypt; 
and his share in the re-organization of the 
British Army was so outstanding that Sir John 
Fortescue, the military historian, thought the 














Force of should 


British Expeditionary 
justly have been called “* Wolseley’s Army.” 


I9I4 


If Wolseley he far 
from being so in his lifetime. His family was a 
military one, which had gone from England to 
Ireland early in the eighteenth century; and 
Garnet Joseph Wolseley was born in Dublin 
in 1833. After a education, he 
worked for a year or two in a surveyor’s office 
and was then commissioned, at the age 
eighteen, as an ensign in the 80th Foot. Within 
a few months he was fighting in Burma and 
two years later in the Crimea; and it is oddly 
symbolic that, when he reached Calcutta on 
his first he 


is shadowy now, was 


day school 


voyage east, heard minute guns 
being fired from Fort William and then a boat- 
man’s cry: “ The Duke of Wellington is dead.” 


The old order of the British Army was passing. 
Until that time, and indeed even up to the 
Indian Mutiny, all the chief commands had 
been held by officers who had fought under 
Wellington in the Napoleonic wars. The 


of 





as those 
Now the 
way was open for new methods and new men 


much the 
used at the beginning of the century. 


weapons, too, were same 


One of the youngest of them was already show- 
ing his assiduity and his ambition by studying 
a Hindustani grammar during the 
from England. 

In later life, Wolseley said that 


officer who wanted to get on in the , 


long voyage 
a young 
rmy should 
first do his best to get killed. He lived up to his 


dictum himself; for he was badly wounded in 


each of his first two campaigns—in the thigh in 
Burma and in the face, with the consequent 
In 


his later life it was thought that his ill-health 


loss of the sight of one eye, in the Crimea 


and the failure of his mental powers were at 
least partly due to the severe injuries and con- 
siderable loss of blood he suffered as a young 
man. His courage, his powers of leadership 
and his useful knowledge of surveying quickly 
brought him to the front; and further service 
in the Indian Mutiny and China 


in was 











At the 


lief of Lucknow, 


Novembe 


rewarded by such rapid promotion that at 
twenty-seven he was a lieutenant-colonel, a 
staff officer and a potential commander in 
the field. The “‘ small wars ” waiting 
for him. 


were 


Now came a pause. As a precaution during 
the American Civil War, a few British regi- 
ments were sent to Canada, and Wolseley went 
with 


them on the Quartermaster-General’s 
staff. He stayed there for nine years, helped 
with the re-organization of the Canadian 


militia—and formed a high opinion of the 
serious-minded “young gentlemen” who 
served in it—and used his leisure to write a 
book, published in 1869 under the ttle of The 
Soldiers Pocket Book. Its appearance openly 
launched him as an Army reformer. Previously 
Service manuals had dealt with peace-time 
drill and manoeuvres as ends in themselves; 
Wolseley’s book was designed to show how 
peacetime training could be used as practical 
preparation for war, and his presumption in 
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writing it made an unpleasant impression at the 
Horse Guards, where the Duke of Cambridge, 


Queen Victoria’s cousin, had his office as 
Commander-in-Chief. 
The “establishment”? would probably 


have put the impetuous author on half-pay if 
he had not had the good luck to be sent on an 
expedition that revealed him as a first-rate 
military organizer. For in this Red River 
expedition of 1870 Colonel Wolseley took a 
battalion of the 6oth Rifles and two battalions 
of Canadian militia, together with artillery and 
engineers, a distance of 1,188 miles from 
Toronto to Fort Garry, in what is now the 
province of Manitoba, to suppress a revolt by 
a French half-breed, Louis Riel, who had pro- 
claimed a republic in the Red River Territory. 

There was no fighting. Riel fled when 
Wolseley’s force approached Fort Garry. But 
the impressive thing about the expedition, 
which had to cover the last 560 miles partly by 
road and partly by river-boat, was that it all 








went according to plan, even though it involved 
long “ portages ” of boats, stores and ammuni- 
tion in places where rapids made it impossible 
for boats to proceed. Wolseley had done his 
first major job for the Empire, and he had done 
it well. He had also—though this was not per- 
ceived at the time—taken the first steps towards 
forming the notorious “ Wolseley ring” of 
specially favoured officers; for, among the 
juniors on the expedition, he had been par- 
ticularly pleased by Redvers Buller (“‘ the only 
man with us of any rank who could carry a 
100-pound barrel of pork over a portage on his 
back’) and William Butler. These names, to 
which were later joined those of Evelyn Wood, 
Colley, Herbert Stewart, Henry 
Brackenbury, Frederick Maurice and others, 
were to crop up time after time in Wolseley’s 
future campaigns, causing the old Duke of 
Cambridge to grumble to Queen Victoria that 
Wolseley’s great fault (apart from his being 
‘so very ambitious’) was that “‘ he has only a 
certain number of officers in whom he has any 
real confidence.’ But this cliquishness was 
common form with nineteenth-century generals 
Lord Roberts, too, built up a “ ring,” of which 
Ian Hamilton and G. F. Henderson 
perhaps the best-known members. 
Wolseley was now established. The crime 
of his writing The Soldiers’ Pocket Book had to 
be overlooked. He was made a K.C.M.G. and 
was summoned to the War Office as Assistant 
Adjutant-General. Here he found a congenial 
Secretary for War in Edward Cardwell, who 


George 


were 


was then beginning the important series of 


Army reforms permanently associated with his 
name. He was back on active service in 1873, 
when he went out to the Gold Coast—with 
the complete “ ring ” as his staff—to suppress 
the obstreperous King Koffee Kalcali of the 
Ashantees, who had dared to invade the British 


protectorate and interfere with the course of 


trade. Once again Wolseley was entirely suc- 
cessful; and, after occupying Kumasi, seizing 
King Koffee’s treasure and dictating peace 
terms, he came home as a popular hero. Four 
days after his return Disraeli (not yet Beacons- 
field), the Prime Minister, wrote to tell his dear 
friend Lady Chesterfield that he “ had to see 
Sir Garnet Wolseley at once and find out what 
he expected, or wished, as a reward—not a 
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very easy or pleasing task.” What Wolseley 
asked for is not recorded. What he got was the 
G.C.M.G., the K.C.B., a vote of thanks from 
both Houses of Parliament and a grant ef 
£25,000. It seems a somewhat extravagant 
reward for the defeat of an African tribe by 
2,500 British troops. But the fact was that 
Britain had lost confidence in her Army since 
the Crimean War—with good reason, as the 
defeats at Isandhlwana and Majuba were to 
show in the next few years— and any sign that 
the Army was an efficient fighting force was 
given a welcome out of all proportion to its 
real significance. 

The decade that followed the Ashanti War 
was the decade of Wolseley’s full flowering as 
the Empire’s general. Except in India and her 
adjacent territories, which were looked after by 
the Indian Army, successive Governments had 


only one formula when trouble threatened or 


‘With one unhappy exception, Wolseley succeeded in 
every campaign he undertook’; photograph of 
SIR GARNET at the height of his fighting career 














Triumphant arrival of WOLSELEY at Charing Cro 
November 1882, after his Egyptian campaign 
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difficult jobs had to be done in any part of the 
Empire: ‘“‘ Send out Wolseley.” Were there 
fears that the British colony of Natal might 
not be strong enough to defend herself against 
marauding Zulu tribes ? Out went Sir Garnet, 
together with Colley, Butler and Brackenbury, 
to entertain the Natal legislators with cham- 
pagne and sherry and to persuade them to leave 
effective control of the colony’s affairs in the 
hands of the Governor and his officials. The 
Sultan of Turkey assigned the island of Cyprus 
to England: Wolseley becamie its first governor, 
and spent the best part of a year in laying the 
foundations of administration and defence. In 
South Africa, Lord Chelmsford’s ineptitude as 
commander caused British troops to be mas- 
sacred by the Zulus at Isandhlwana: it was 
Wolseley’s job to win the war and restore the 
situation, though Chelmsford had largely done 
so by beating the Zulus at Ulundi before 
Wolseley arrived. Then he stayed on in Africa 
for a few months to try to settle affairs with the 











Transvaal Boers, who had never been recon- 
ciled to their country’s annexation by Britain 
From these diverse duties he came back to the 
War Office in 1880 as Quartermaster-General— 
a post that embraced many of the responsi- 
bilities now falling to the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff—and was busily engaged with 
the problems of reshaping the British regi- 
mental system and creating an Army Reserve, 
while two of his special favourites in the 
‘ring ”’—Colley and Stewart—were making 
such a sorry mess of things at Majuba. 

Apart from India, British Imperial and 
military history at this time was, in actual fact, 
all Sir Garnet. By 1879 Beaconsfield was des 
cribing him—in a letter to Lady Bradford, an 
even dearer friend than her sister Lady Chester- 
field—as ‘‘ our only soldier ”’ 
Press was hailing him as “ 


; and the popular 
our only general ”’ 

to the great disgust of Roberts’s admirers, who 
with a certain lack of humour pleaded that 
Roberts should at least be called 
other general.” The Savoy 


‘our only 
Theatre first- 
nighters were delighted when George Gros- 
smith made himself up to look like Wolseley as 
the “ modern Major-Gineral ” in The Pirates of 
Penzance and when the “ skill of Sir Garnet in 
thrashing a cannibal ”’ was extolled a year later 
in Patience. But, while the pubhe had taken 


Wolseley to its heart and the politicians were 


finding him indispensable, he was less popular 
with his Army superiors. Beaconsfield told 
Lady Bradford that nothing could give her an 
idea of *‘ the jealousy, hatred and all unchari- 
tableness ” of “the Horse Guards” towards 
Wolseley. In a letter to his wife (1882) Wolseley 
spoke of his desire “‘ to have one good triumph 
over those who have striven hard to hunt me 
down for some years past.” 

It is easy to see why Wolseley was un- 
popular with the Horse Guards set. It was not 
merely that he was an enthusiastic reformer and 
that his new-fangled ideas were unwelcome to 
men of the old order; he was also outspoken, 
cocksure and impatient of criticism. He was 
not a tactful man. Years after his death, Sir 
Ian Hamilton recalled that “ he never opened 
his mouth without putting his foot in it ”"— 
and Wolseley was fond of opening his mouth. 
Two instances of his tactlessness occurred 
during his short stay in South Africa after the 


Zulu War. In conversation with Boer leaders in 
Pretoria, he tried to defend Britain against 
charges of aggression by saying that she had 
not taken a single inch of Zululand—an un- 
guarded remark, which at once made the Boers 
ask why she could not treat them as generously 
as she treated the savage and plundering Zulus 
Then again, it was not very bright of him to 
proclaim, before leaving South Africa, that the 
Vaal would flow backwards before Britain 
gave the 1] vaal back to the Boers. Even 
though he thought this was the right 
for Britain, it was a foolish yvocati 
by one who was supposed 

30ers 

His speeches at home caused much 
turbance in high circles After hi 
Kebir expedition, Queen Victoria ruefully 
observed to the Duke of Cambridge If only 
this really great General behaves with tact and 
good taste when he returns and does not make 
injudicious speeches ! 
him against this! ’ 


His friends should warn 
One of the friends who took 
the hint was the Queen’sown daughter-in-law, 
the Russian-born Duchess of Edinburgh; an 
intervention that made Lady Wolseley highly 
indignant. ‘“‘ Have you had any mor 
Acid’ from the Duchess of E 
recommendations not to 


l artaric 
in the shape of 
write bombastuc 
she asked her husband. “ I hope 
you will speak up for the soldiers when they 
deserve it, whatever she may say. It is much 
more important that they should like you than 
that she should.” In view of Wolseley’s proved 
Queen 
Victoria hesitated to raise him to the peerage 
Though Gladstone recommended it in 
was not until after the victory of Tel-el-Kebir 
3aron Wolseley, 
of Cairo and Wolseley early the Queen did 
not want to let him loose in the House of Lords 
until she could resist no longer 

Tel-el-Kebir was the peak of Wolseley’s 
career as a field commander 


speeches J as 


loquacity, it 1s not surprising that 


ISS5I, it 


that he was actually created 


In six weeks, 
during the summer of 1882, he disposed of the 
Egyptian revolt led by Arabi Pasha and, after 
smashing Arabi’s lines at Tel-el-Kebir, re 
occupied Cairo and restored the Khedive to 
power under British protection He was 
especially pleased with the result of this battle 
because, by moving his troops into position 











a modern Mayjor-Gineral 


over Arabi Pasha at 1 


during the night, he was trying “a new thing 
in our military annals,” and his success set a 
pattern for night attacks that was followed with 
unhappy by Methuen 
Gatacre “ Black Week” of the 
War 

For this campaign Wolseley 
peerage, more thanks from both of 
Parliament and £30,000, but his return to 
Egypt in 1884-85 was less fortunate. As leader 
of the Gordon Relief Expedition, he failed to 
reach Khartoum in time to save Gordon; but it 
is fair to say that he had urged the mounting of 
an expedition several months before Gladstone 
agreed to send one out. He had bad luck, too, 
in losing his best subordinate, Herbert Stewart. 
If Stewart had not been mortally wounded, the 
first British steamers might have reached 
Khartoum before Gordon was murdered. 

For some months Wolseley stayed in Egypt, 
while the Government debated whether to send 
a full-scale expedition into the Sudan to re- 


and 


Boer 


consequences 
in the 
received his 


Houses 
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claim it from the Mahdi. From the Imperial 
standpoint, Wolseley was not impressed by the 
idea of wasting British energies on a poor place 
like the Sudan. “ I should prefer spending my 
millions on fortifying our coaling stations all 
ove: the world, and in aims that would tend to 
the consolidation of our great but scattered 
Empire,”’ he wrote to Lady Wolseley. In the 
end, the Government to suspend 
action against the Mahdi; Wolseley came home 
to be made a viscount; and at the age of fiity- 
two he gave up his last command in the field 
and began the final stage of his career, in which 
he was successively Adjutant-General, Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Ireland and—when the 
Duke of Cambridge was at last induced to retire 
in 189s;—Commander-in-Chief of the British 
Army. 

They were valuable, if less spectacular, 
years. As Adjutant-General, he extended the 
Intelligence department of the War Office and 
put his cleverest “ring” officer—Henry 


dec ided 











Brackenbury—in charge of it. He devised a 
complete mobilization scheme 
kind in Britain— 


the first of its 
and saw it work perfectly in 
1899 when the men of the new Army Reserve 
duly turned up to fill the ranks of the South 
African Field Force. As Commander-in-Chief, 
however, he did not enjoy the powers that had 
once gone with the post: after two years’ 
tenure, he noted in his diary that the Com 
mander-in-Chief had become “ the fifth wheel 

‘neither the 
supreme control exercised by the Secretary of 
State nor the administrative functions possessed 
None the less, Wolseley 


did what he could; and his attempts to persuade 


ot the coach,” since he 


by those below him.” 


the Cabinet to send more troops to South 
Africa before the Boer War and to mobilize 
the Army Corps before war had broken out are 
proofs of his foresight. If his advice had been 
taken, Kruger might not have dared to invade 
Natal 

In Following the Drum, published in 1931, 
Sir John Fortescue comments that Wolseley’s 
biographers do not explain why he was not 
sent out to command in South Africa after 
‘Black Week,” instead of: Lord Roberts. 
rhere is really no mystery about it. The official 
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explanation given to Wolseley was that the 
Cabinet felt that he could not be spared from 
the War Office, and that his health might not 
stand the strain. The real reason must have 


been that his failing memory made it impossib 


for him to be 
Though he was only sixty 
Whitehall tha 


I memory; s 


known in 
serious lapses « 
might disclaim all kno 
he had written himsel 
George Hamilton, then Secretary o 

India, once mentioned to him the 
Beauchamp Duff, who was Wolsel 

priy ate secretary, 

reply No, no, 

never had a secretary of 

time, Wolseley may have been unaware 
failing; but he was painfully conscious of it in 
the years of his retirement between 1901 and 
his death in 1913. In one of his last letters to 
his wife, he said that his memory had so far 
left him that he could not comfortably converse 
with anyone about quite recent events. Yet for 
much of this last period he could still remember 
the events of his earlier days. They were worth 
remembering 











LETTERS TO 


LAMARTINE 


SIR, 
In his article on “* A Poet in Politics ” (September 
19§8) Professor Gordon Wright illuminates and 


rightly calls attention to the curious manner in which 
Lamartine composed his prose-poem, “ L’ Histoire 
des Girondins.” This history was certainly read 
far beyond the circle of those who recognized its 
inaccuracy, and it is well worth emphasizing that 
Lamartine did much to foster the fiction that those 
whom Professor Wright cautiously 


refers to as 
“the moderate faction called the Girondins ”’ 
were a considerable and coherent political group. 


Lamartine assumed and asserted that the opponents 
of Robespierre in the Convention in 1792-93 were 
an organized and disciplined party, complete with 
headquarters, programme and propaganda. As 
I hope shortly to show in print, the evidence for this 
cannot support analysis. Still more important, 
Lamartine caught public imagination with a dramatic 
account of the fall of the first important victims of 


the Terror even as he popularized the term 
“Girondins ’’—a name barely contemporary in 
anything more than its technical sense (i.e. the 


delegation from the Departement of the Gironde 
even to the final trial of “7. P. Brissot et se 
complices ”’ in October 1793. Thus what may well be 
regarded as a Montagnard myth was re-established, 
seemingly irrevocably. 

The fact that Lamartine’s own interpretation of 
his subject has since been commonly misunderstood 
provides an ironic footnote. Far from idealizing 
those whom he arbitrarily called Girondins, 
Lamartine ascribes to them all the vices he believed 
he saw in what he regarded as the grasping but feeble 
bourgeoisie of his own day. 

Yours, etc., 
M. J. SYDENHAM, 
The City of Portsmouth Training College. 


THE CLASSICAL LEAGUE 
DEAR SIRS, 

As members of the Junior Classical League and 
as students of the Classics in general, who believe 
that an acquaintance with the civilizations of Greece 
and Rome will help us understand this world of 
today, we wish to express our thanks for the emphasis 
your magazine, History Today, has placed upon our 
Greek and Roman Heritage. 

The Publicity Workshop of the Fifth National 
Convention of the Junior Classical League would 
like to thank you for including in your April 1958 
issue the article Rome and the Great Social War 
which made such an interesting and valuable 
contribution to the study of the classics. 

We hope that it will be the policy of your 
magazine to publish articles that contribute so 
much to the purpose of the Junior Classical League 
and add to the study of the classics. 

Sincerely, 
PuBLICITY WORKSHOP, 

Fifth National Fumior Classical League 

Convention, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Becky SEWELL, Chairman. 
CECILIA CLOUGHLY. 
PENNY NAUGHTON. 
FRED SYTERRA. 
LipA RICHARD. 
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BOMBS OVER VENICE 
SIR, 

In this article, published in your June issue, the 
author claims that it was Uchatius who “ first devised 
and practised the fateful art of dropping bombs from 
the air.”” This, unfortunately, is not true and earlier 
evidence of other hands exists. 

In a publication issued in Macclesfield in 1818 
called A Word for my King and Country. Treatise on 
the Utility of Rocket Armament, the author, 
in expatriate Frenchman called Charles Rogier, out- 
lined one of the first schemes for the use of balloons 
offensively. Up till this time, those suggestions 
which existed for the military application of balloons 
were based upon observation; and it is interesting 
to note that in the same issue you print a reproduc- 
tion of the Battle of Fleurus showing an observation 
balloon of Coutelle’s Compagnie d’ Aerostiers in the air 

Rogier’s balloon, which he describes in some detail, 
was to be a free balloon and to be loaded with eight 
hundred-weights of “‘ combustible spiked rockets ”’ 
which were to be released from above the enemy 
by an automatic device, an affair of clockwork and 
fuses. The balloon then, in theory, destroyed itself, 
so that it would not fall into the hands of the enemy 
He also carefully suggested the use of spiked rockets 
for destroying enemy balloons and included a drawing 
to show how a battery of these might be mounted on a 
ship for defence, since the main use of the offensive 
balloon with its rockets was to be directed against 
enemy harbours and concentrations of shipping. 

Rogier may be said, then, to have devised the 
dropping of explosives from balloons twenty-one 
years earlier than Uchatius; the first evidence of 
the actual dropping of them belongs to 1846 and 
occurred when a reluctant British Board of Ordnance 
overlooked the trial by a certain Samuel Alfred 
Warner of a device he called “‘ long range.” 

The self styled Captain Warner was a colourful 
character who made great publicity for his schemes 
of destruction by demonstrating in 1844, with the 
public sinking of the sailing ship John O’Gaunt off 
Brighton Beach, the device he called his “ invisible 
shell.”” This turned out to be nothing more than an 
early type of sea mine. His “ long range,’ however, 
was merely a practical application of Rogier’s ideas, 
using a free balloon released in suitable conditions of 
wind towards the enemy 

The then Master-General of Ordinance, the first 
Marquess of Anglesey who, as Earl of Uxbridge had 
commanded the cavalry at Waterloo, placed his 
estate at Beaudesert on Cannock Chase at the 
disposal of Warner for trials of this device. Test 
drops were made but were in no way impressive and 
Warner took the view that it was never intended to 
allow the tests to succeed. 

It would therefore appear that Warner has a prior 
claim to that of the Austrian Uchatius, although it is 
likely that his attempts were little or no more success- 
ful than those of the Venice affair 

Another prior claim lies to the name of Henry 
Tracey Coxwell, the famous English aeronaut, who 
tells us in his book, My Life and Balloon Experiences 
W. H. Allen, 1887), that he was demonstrating the 
dropping of bombs from balloons to German Officers 
at Berlin and Elberfeld in 121° and 1849. 

Yours, etc., 
JOHN P. LLoyp, 
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The Unnecessary War 


THE GREEK CIVIL WAR OF 1946-1949 
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” a complex pattern of reasons, Greece became the arena where the first violent 


post-war trial of strength took place between Communism and the West. 


OR TWO AND A HALF YEARS, from 1946 to 


the late summer of 1949, the future of 


Greece depended on the outcome of civil 
war. Throughout this time the prospect of 
defeat for the government forces—a defeat that 
would have brought Greece within the Soviet 
sphere—was never far distant. It was only 
removed when the last guerilla forces were 
prised from their remaining mountain foot- 
holds and pushed over the northern borders. 

The roots of the struggle lay in the three 


and a half years of the German occupation otf 
the country and in the events that succeeded 
liberation. The pattern of the occupation has 
now become familiar history. Yet it 
scene so complex that to simplify it 1s to distort, 
and to trace it in detail is to lose its broad out- 
lines. A Left-Wing resistance movement, 
EAM (National Liberation Front), with 
military arm ELAS (National People’s Libera- 
tion Army) had built up its strength in the 
mountains and eliminated all but one major 


was a 


its 














GENERAL MARKOS, guerilia leader and head of the 
Greek Communist ** Government” until superseded, 
probably for ** nationalist deviationism,”’ early in 1949 


From a guerilla propaganda booklet 
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rival resistance group. The control of this 
movement by the Communist party of Greece 
KKE) had quickly become apparent to the 
Greeks, but was only slowly and painfully 
revealed to the world as a whole. Yet the ranks 
of ELAS included many who had joined in 
ignorance of the nature of the organization, 
or in the hope that they could serve their 
country despite the political extremism they 
Saw and feared. There were others, mountain- 
dwellers, whom geography compelled into the 
ranks of ELAS, whether willing or unwilling 
Geography assisted the division of Greece. 
In the plains, where the Germans had full 
control, the villagers faced the choice of taking 
to the mountains and being conscribed into a 
movement they knew to be Communist- 
dominated, or of remaining to be the victims of 
ELAS raids and of German reprisals. Many of 
them, anti-German at heart, chose what they 
conceived the lesser evil and took arms from 
the Germans to defend themselves. By the 
late autumn of 1944, when liberation at last 
came, Greece was a divided land. ELAS con- 
trolled the greater part of the country and had 
set up a provisional government in the moun- 
tains. Outside Greece, the government in exile 
and the King—a figure of bitter political con- 
troversy because of his association with the 
pre-war dictatorship of Metaxas—waited to 
return. The liberation was effected by a token 
force of British troops who moved into the 
country as the Germans began to move out 
By the end of October the Greek mainland 
was free of the Germans. Within little more 
than a month ELAS was at war with the 
liberating British troops and government forces 
The detailed course of events that led to the 
outbreak of fighting in Athens, and to the inter- 
vention of British troops against the forces of 
ELAS, is still disputed. But from Macedonia, 
where I had spent the preceding months, the 
broad elements of the situation seemed clear 
To us the nature of ELAS rule and of ELAS 
ambitions was already well known. As in- 
dividuals, many remained our friends. But we 
had seen rigged elections in the towns as the 
Germans left and ELAS followed after. We 
had seen the arbitrary imprisonment of poli- 
tical opponents, some—but by no means all- 
collaborators with the enemy. We had seen 














the requisitioning of food and animals and 
transport; we had also seen, some time before 
the outbreak of fighting on December 4th, 
troops being moved westwards into the hills 
with the obvious intention of retaining weapons 
that should have been surrendered in a general 
disarmament. We had no doubt that ELAS 
aimed at power; we had no doubt of what that 
power would mean. 

Six weeks of bitter fighting in Athens finally 
brought the defeat of ELAS and the end of 
hostilities on January 16th, 1945. The Varkiza 
Agreement the government and 
ELAS marked the formal end of the civil war; 
but the of the future lay not in its 
measured clauses but in the violence and kill- 
ings that had occurred almost throughout the 


between 


seeds 


country, and in the mass graves of ELAS 
victims that had been revealed in Athens 
Family ties are strong in Greece and there 


were few families whose blood had not been 
shed. The old spirit of personal vendetta, stll 
lurking in a few parts of the country, 
encouraged to return to Greece as a whole 
To this was now added political vendetta 


uglier, because often bereft of the more under- 


Was 


standable cause of personal and human emotion 
and aimed at beliefs held as much as at deeds 
committed. The Communist party had been 
unequivocally identified as the power behind 
EAM and ELAS. EAM, ELAS and their 
members were henceforth to be identified by 
their political opponents with the Communist 
party. 

Ihe Varkiza Agreement, liberal in its tone 
and terms, was to provide almost from the day 
of its signing no more than a check by which 
to measure how its terms were ignored by both 
parties to it. The civil war had technically 
ended, but nothing had been solved. ELAS had 
surrendered the number of arms required of 
them by the Varkiza Agreement; but no one 
doubted that many remained behind; and 
armed remnants of ELAS stayed in the hills, 
keeping sharp the weapon of fear in remote 
villages. But in the towns, now that the power 
of the Left had been shattered, the Right 
began to assert their ascendancy. The col- 
laborator found the protective 
colour that the against EAM and 
KKE afforded went virtually 


salvation 
revulsion 
him and 


in 


un- 


punished. The newly-formed national defence 
force, the National Guard, assisted the Right 
against those who had once been members of 
ELAS, whatever their reasons for being so 

As_ the Greek spring 
summer, it to that the in 
dividual incidents we saw were the prelude of a 
new storm, rather than the tail of a receding 
one. But from the middle of 1945 
became British 
remained in the country to assist the 
tion of security and administrative 
It was an invidious task 


exquisite 
was hard 


became 


believe 


onwards 
the signs clearer troops 
restora 
services 
The ordinary man 
welcomed our presence for the sense of security 
we offered him. The extreme Left Wing dis 
liked us as the instrument of their defeat and 
because they knew our presence might prevent 
their military resurrection. And yet, individu 


ally, they were constantly appealing to us for 


help against those who persecuted them 
Moreover, they were grudgingly aware that 


British intervention was responsible for the 
release of many men who might otherwise have 
remained in the squalid 
confinement of a prison 
or were told to believe 


and overcrowded 
But they also believed 

that the Right were 
building up their power and seeking to gain 
their behind the apparent shelter 
afforded by the British presence. The Right 
Wing, to whom security meant suppression of 
the a belief that 
Britain was a possible hindrance to their aim 


revenge 


Left, balanced this view by 
of domination, and frequently complained of 
British non-cooperation in their crusade against 
their political opponents. The small voice of 
the moderate was overwhelmed by the volume 
of extremism. One of the chief dilemmas that 
faced us was that our presence could make us 
appear as accomplices in the acts of injustice 
Yet 
the justice that did prevail was often owed to 


and revenge that were being carried out 


the enterprise of individual British officers and 
N.C.O.’s. If had asked himself why 
British troops were there, he should not have 
had difficulty finding an answer 
Their removal, at this stage, could only 
been to the detriment of Greek life 

As the gendarmerie and National Guard 
forces spread throughout the country, con 
fidence grew 
protected 


anyone 
much in 


ha 


Remote villages were still un 


from roving armed bands—the 
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claims. Justice is shown g d by Yugoslavia and threatened by Albani Iiule Bulgaria tf Greek claims’ 
from the balance and substitut the Aegean” 
remnants of ELAS—and gendarmerie posts legal authorities could not deal expeditiously 


were often too small to provide any real defence. 
It was understandable, therefore, that Right- 
Wing civilians should be given arms, although 
we did our best to stop a practice that could 
facilitate attacks on political opponents and 
lead to anarchy. By the late summer of 1945 
there was already that some men 
were returning to the hills rather than con- 
tinue to suffer Right-Wing repression and 
revenge. Assimilation of anyone who had been 
an ELAS leader or a Communist—the two 
were by no means always synonymous—ap- 
peared increasingly difficult; and even those 
who had served unwillingly with ELAS found 
themselves the object of reprisals. The prisons 
were full, partly because too many arrests were 
made without evidence, partly because the 


evidence 
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enough with prisoners who were justifiably 
detained. Long detention in overcrowded 
gaols meant, in the words of a gendarmerie 
commander, that “ prisoners go in as ordinary 
people and come out as Communists.” They 
were not Communists in any technical sense of 
the word, but simply prepared to throw in their 
lot against the government by any means that 
might be put at their disposal. 

KKE and EAM, despite their handicaps, 
continued to open new offices to counter the 
growth of Right-Wing organizations. But the 
outward activities of Left and Right did not 
reflect the true balance of power; their real 
forces were only revealed in action. keft- 
Wing armed bands had long been in the field 
and their activities were now reported almost 














daily. But Right-Wing bands, though small by 
comparison, were also coming into action. 
Moreover, Organization X, led by Colonel 
Grivas—which claimed a record of resistance 
that had only the most doubtful basis of fact— 
began to emerge as the extreme Right-Wing 
counterpart of KKE. 

My viewpoint was from Macedonia. But it 
was in the Macedonian mountains, not in 
Athens, that the future of the country was being 
shaped. Political events provided no more than 
an empty framework, giving no indication of 
the spirit or substance of the time, and Mace- 
donia increasingly formed its own world. In 
Athens laws were passed, but not implemented; 
governments came, but did not govern. The 
Varkiza Agreement had stipulated that 
plebiscite on the return of the King should 
precede elections; but in autumn 1945 it was 
agreed that the order should be reversed. It 
was hoped that this change of plan would give 
the people greater freedom to express their 
true feelings on the question of the monarchy; 
under the existing circumstances, a vote cast 
against the monarchy would have been con- 
sidered a vote for KKE, and many people, 
normally Republican, would thus have chosen 
to vote Royalist. The elections, nevertheless, 
when they were held on March 3i1st, 1946, 
under the observation of twelve hundred foreign 
observers, proved little more than a preliminary 
plebiscite. Revulsion against the Left 
still the dominant feeling in the country, and 
in the event the Royalist parties, led by the 
Populists, gained 231 out of 354 seats. The 
observers reported the elections “‘on the whole” 
to have been “free and fair,” and estimated 
abstention for “ reasons of political strategy ” 
~EAM and KKE had abstained—at only 9.3 
per cent. Even if this figure was too low, many 
who had knowledge of the Greek scene put 


a 


was 


party abstention at an absolute maximum of 


20 per cent. The observers’ report served to 
demonstrate that the holding of the elections 
had been justified. 
peace and order were any nearer now that 
Greece possessed her first elected government 
for nearly ten years. 

Unrest continued, but was now countered 
by increasingly severe legislation against any- 
one suspected of helping the work of armed 


It remained to be seen if 
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bands. Most of this legislation was unwise, 
for it helped to add to the hard core in the 
mountains—largely Communist—a 


number whose sympathies would 


growing 
normally 
have lain with, rather than against, the state 
British policy, meanwhile, remained an enigma 
Before the elections had taken place, official 
British intervention confined almost 
entirely to government level and had no in 
But with 
an elected government, British influence and 
sanctions might have been effective for the 
first time in introducing some semblance of 
justice and order into Greek affairs 


was 


fluence on the country as a whole. 


Govern 
ment control over the doings of many of the 
officials who acted in its name was admittedly 
sull slender. But the power of patronage over 
political and even military appointments was 
sufficiently far-reaching to have enabled the 
government to win some compliance with its 
intentions, had it forced to the 
attempt. 

Yet the notion that the British government 
should not intervene in the internal affairs of 
another country was firmly adhered to—despite 
the presence of British troops, despite the fact 
that most Greeks and all our opponents in the 


been make 


international sphere believed our influence to 
be paramount in the country, and that the 
situation had originated, in the last analysis, 
from our intervention during December 1944 
The work of individuals was gradually undone 
by 
British acquiescence was secured 
for the holding of the plebiscite on September 
Ist, 1946—a bare five months after the elections 
Its outcome, if held so soon, could be no more 
in doubt than the election results. The King 
would return, because the republican alter- 
native was now identified with Communism 
and most republicans saw the monarchy as a 
lesser evil. The return of the King now became 
the central interest of the government, while 
the pressing problem of internal security was 
dealt with by legislation of great severity, sus- 
pending habeas corpus and again permitting 
arrest without warrant. Even though Left- 
Wing armed bands, a local menace for the past 
twelve months, were now on the increase, such 
measures could only worsen the situation by 
adding to the influences that were driving men 


as the Right consolidated its ascendancy 
legislation. 
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and women into opposition and so eventually 
swelling the number of those who took up arms 
against the government. 

The Greeks, who judged by results, assumed 
that this course of events was approved, if not 
assisted, by British policy. Since they refused 
to believe that we were either stupid or dis- 
interested, they could only interpret our stand- 
point as being mainly sympathetic to the Right 
From without and within, British policy in 
Greece was continually being attacked for its 
positive actions—for supporting a 
police, for propping up 
Wing governments, and 


** fascist ”” 
of Right- 
for condoning the 
action that those governments took against the 
Left. Such misdirected. Our 
policy was more reprehensible for what it failed 
to do than for what it did. No Greek could ever 
believe that British would not be 
enforced. We were therefore accused of whole- 


a series 


attacks were 


advice 
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sale interference, of which we were innocent 
To the Greek army we gave advice and equip- 
ment—to see the former frequently rejected, 
the latter used for purposes we had never 
intended. We trained the gendarmerie, often 
only to see our training used in the perpetration 
of injustice. Our inaction wa: regarded by the 
Right Wing as proof, if not of our approval, at 
least of our connivance. Inevitably it helped 


the Right and increased the antagonism of the 


Left. The responsibility was ours; but malice 
aforethought was lacking. Our pathetic 


attempt to divorce all advisory functions from 
politics was carried to an extreme that nullified 
the effect of any advice we gave. 

In an atmosphere of growing unrest the 
plebiscite took place on September Ist. Yet 
on the day itself only one serious incident and 
a few minor incidents took place, and observers 
were unanimous in agreeing that its operation 











had been generally fair. For the country as a 
whole the plebiscite produced a 68.2 per cent 
majority in favour of the King’s return out of a 
very large vote of 86.3 per cent of registered 
voters. This very high poll inevitably led to 
suspicions of fraud; but there was no doubt 
that since the plebiscite had been held at a 
time when the acts of EAM and KKE were 
sull remembered, and when Slav antagonism 
towards Greece was becoming more and more 
apparent, the votes cast expressed the im- 
mediate wishes of the Greek people. The 
results of the plebiscite, however, had little 
relevance to the tide of events. The attitude of 
Russia and the Slav nations towards Greece 
was hardening, and now it seemed that physical 
assistance was being given to the armed bands 
who slipped back and forth over the frontiers. 
Violence mounted steadily, followed by violent 
counter-measures. On sectors of the Yugoslav 
fronuer armed bands appeared to enter and 
leave Greece with ease, and in Western Mace- 
donia a state of unrest existed that amounted 
virtually to civil war. 

On September 27th the King returned to 
Greece. Three days later an attack by a force 


of some four hundred bandits on Naoussa 
pushed this event into the background. It was 
the worst incident that had yet occurred, and 
it showed how effectively bandits and fitth 
column were now capable of cooperating. A 
growing number of courts martial, both of 
officers and of soldiers, for cooperation with 
KKE and for assisting the formation of armed 
bands, provided an even more serious warming 
Athens could not remain permanently aloof 
and attempts were made to find some political 
solution by broadening the basis of the govern 
ment. All failed, and the situation worsened 
By November Greek was fighting Greek on 
a scale so large that the government’s claims 
that this was no more than localized armed 
rebellion, assisted by Yugoslavia and Albania, 
could no longer be maintained. Yet it was not a 
simple picture. The Left-Wing bands had stll 
failed to secure a permanent foothold within 
Greece itself, although their grip on parts of 
the countryside was strengthening. Their 1m 
mediate tactical objective was to gain a {oot- 
hold on Greek territory, thus demonstrating 
that the anti-government forces held a secure 
base within the country. For the moment they 
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could not do so. Without help from the north, 
which they made use of as an asylum and as a 
springboard for operations, the bandits would 
have been unable to carry on the struggle with 
the degree of success they in fact achieved. 

By mid-November the situation was almost 
out of hand, and civil war was now a reality. 
The fragments of intelligence coming in drew 
a picture of growing bandit cooperation. The 


part that KKE, still a legal party, was 
at the centre of operations was now indisput- 
We learnt that the 
far been spared attack, could no longer hope to 
safety. The guerilla commanders 
authorized attacks on British troops wherever 
they might seem to be hindering the opera 
Now 


with circumspection, pausing @n our journeys 


playing 


able. 3ritish, who had so 


travel in 


tions of the bands. at last we travelled 
as seldom as we could. 

Early 1947 the British 
warned the United States that their economic 
commitments in must March 
3Ist—a warning that served ft the 
intended termination of our responsibilities 


In government 


Greece end on 
as notice < 
Civil war was now rising to new heights and 
the dangers implicit in the abandonment of 
Greece appeared so real and immediate that 
the United States renounced its former policy 
of non-intervention and prepared to fill the 
gap. On March 2Ist the 
was enunciaied in President Truman’s request 
to Congress for a 5400 million loan for assist 


Truman Doctrine ” 


ance to Greece and Turkey. Greece was now 
an American charge 
The pattern of civil war had long taken 


le 
iC 


shape, although it was impossible to determine 
at what point sporadic disorder had deteriorated 
into widespread civil strife. It was to run its 
course for well over two years. The guerillas, 
fighting in country ideal for irregular opera- 
tions, with the great advantage of an untouch- 
able base outside Greece, could still employ 
voluntary enlistment, as well as forcible con- 
scription, to provide them with fresh supplies of 
recruits. Weapons captured in large numbers 
from the government forces supplemented any 
that might be furnished from the north, and 
passive support in many formed the 
basis of a valuable fifth column. As fighting 
spread, the government took wider measures 
to deal with a type of warfare in which every- 

ng favoured the guerillas’ chances. More 
and more civilians were armed, and men of 
known Right-Wing sympathies were recruited 
into a “ home guard.” Moreover, the Ameri- 
once involved, abandoned the 
attempts at nice scruple that had characterized 
British policy and openly supported the Greek 
government against the guerillas. 

For nearly two years the guerillas held the 


towns 


cans, swiftly 








initiative. Camps established in Yugoslavia munist party sided with the Cominform. Early 


and Bulgaria provided an inviolable base wher in 1949, despite the continued use of Yugoslav 
training could be carried out; and even children soil as a base for operations, the party sponsored 
of fifteen or sixteen were trained and sent back a movement for an autonomous Macedonia 
to fight in the later stages of the war. But the that threatened both Tito and the integrity of 
nature of the struggle changed as it developed, Greek frontiers, thus not only alarming the 
and at length the guerillas were forced to rely Yugoslavs but offending the nationalist sent 
increasingly on moral and material support ments of many of the guerillas’ Greek sup 
from outside Greece as they alienated their porters. At the same time the guerillas changed 
own countrymen Wanton killing, destruc their tactics—from harassing communication 

tion that caused as much hardship to workers for which the mountainous terrain and the saf 

as to owners, the mining of roads, together with bases they held in the north were ideally suited, 
the guerillas’ obvious intention of disrupting to attempts to secure an area of territory, and 
the country’s entire economic life, lost the preferably a town, that might be claimed a 
guerillas many former sympathizers. As _ the ‘free Greece ”’ and used as th it of a rival 
war progressed, the Greeks began to see it as a government. These attempts to prove to the 
Communist bid for power for its own sake world that the guerillas found their support 

Other factors also told against the guerillas. solely in Greece were costly failure 
In the split between Tito and the Cominform, By the beginning of 1949, then, the guerillas 


during the summer of 1948, the Greek Com- were losing ground in Gree« lito began t 














lessen his aid, and by July the Yugoslav border 
was closed to the guerilla forces, a disastrous 
blow. On the government side, Papagos—the 
general who had defeated the Italian invasion 
in 1941—was appointed Commander-in-Chief 
and the direction of the army was removed from 
political control. The repulse of a major 
guerilla attack on Florina gave the army the 
success that it needed to raise its morale; 
thenceforward the guerillas met with a series of 
defeats until finally they held only a bridge- 
head on Grammos mountain, based on Albania. 
In September 1949 the war ended. Since 
December 1944 some 158,000 peopie had been 
killed. A tenth of the population had been dis- 
placed. An unknown number were under 
detention. Twenty-five thousand children had 
been removed, willingly or unwillingly, by 
the guerillas to other lands. The physical des- 
truction was still uncounted. 

The Greece to which I returned in October 
1949 bore the marks of civil war in the mood 
of fear and extremism that the war had en- 
gendered as well as in its physical appearance. 
The physical legacy of the war was already 
being slowly removed; and the country’s 
economic prospects—thanks to American aid— 
were now more favourable than ever before in 
the history of Greece. The real tragedy lay not 
in the countless ruined villages and the refugee 
camps but in the minds of men. The revulsion 
against Communism, which now once again 
predominated throughout the country, meant 
that there was no room for moderate views. 
The accusation of Communism was extended 
to cover a multitude of political variations; 
political prejudice still influenced the course of 
justice. The civil war had not been fought for 
political or social reform, and none emerged. 
The fundamentals of Greek political and social 
life remained unchanged. Refugees returned 
to villages whose poverty had been aggravated 
by the tide of fighting that had swept over them. 
Those who remained in the towns swelled the 
numbers of the half-employed. 

The Americans had attempted to hasten 
economic progress by the scale and variety of 
aid they brought; but the social framework 
remained untouched and seemed still to provide 
a perfect breeding-ground for Communism. 
Yet Communism had emerged from the civil 


war discredited and widely hated. The Com- 
munist party of Greece, finally outlawed only 
in December 1947, would have gathered few 
votes had it been legal. This was not because 
there was no need for social reform and social 
justice, but because in the Greek make-up 
there is little place for envy of the successful 
man. Moreover, even though the substance of 
political democracy—in the voicing of people’s 
wishes and needs by their elected parlia- 
mentary representatives—might not truly exist, 
the spirit of democracy was implicit in all 
personal relationships and in the sense of 
individualism and equality that considered no 
man better than another until he proved it. 

Looking back, certain things seemed to 
stand out clearly. British intervention in 1944 
had saved Greece from a rule imposed by force 
of arms. The continued presence of British 
troops in the country, albeit at the request of 
the Greek government, gave us both the oppor- 
tunity and the appearance of continuing 
intervention. The appearance we could not 
belie; but the opportunity was lost through an 
illogical adherence to the post-war shibboleth 
that intervention in the affairs of a foreign 
country must not be countenanced. To the 
Greeks the lack of logic was clear. None 
believed that our political influence had ended 
if troops remained; and the intervention they 
imagined had a significance for them that 
would have been little less had their imaginings 
been real. 

It had seemed clear that the Greek Com- 
munist party would once more attempt to 
resort to force. But British influence could have 
been used to ensure that rebellion did not 
become civil war. No single act of omission 
could be pointed out as decisive in our failure. 
But the absence of political and psychological 
acumen, the failure to take the opportunities 
offered, and a plain lack of understanding led 
to our foundering in indecision. Greece may 
have appeared a small part of the tangled pat- 
tern of world problems. It was, none the less, 
the arena where the first open trial of strength 
in the post-war world was tocome. That it was 
at length won for the West we owe primarily 
to the Greeks themselves; but that it had been 
fought at all was a tragedy for which both 
Greece and Britain must share responsibility. 
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THE DECISION TO INTERVENE. By George F. Kennan onciusion that t author has any wish to draw 
pp. xu 512 Faber & Faber. < The book has « featur that at fir t { 

h cond instalment of Professor Kennan puzzie—the in Pp jevoted i 
great study of Soviet American relations covers the refutation Of nonsensical allegation by oO t 
period from the Brest Litovsk Treaty in March 1918 ipparenuy irr Ay ' 
to the landing of U.S. troops in North Russia and Raymond R : Ad 
Viadivostock and the withdrawal of American ! that a le P . 
personnel from the Russian capitals that took place in stands Pr r | 
in the following August. This volume was completed I istor wy y 
before the publication of certain important and iders regarded America W 
relevant documents, notably those in Dr. Zeman’s ind = ab ; : 
Germany and ti Bol ik Re lutior But th rd ind Ver I 
subject here is primarily the processes by which the 1} ! I : 
American Government arrived at its decision to take I ty Ol I tor 
part in intervention planni I f 

Once again, the author ha en us a work of I i nta t A 
absorbing interest, based upon eticulous examina in repr tat 
tion of a huge mass of source erial, and vitalized rent America . 





by his recognition of the fact that it is not official 





documents but hun beings that make history ‘ . 
human beings, moreover, who are inevitably subject URRC int Orilliant and important a " 
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influences, and are often unaware, to a greater or less 
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and their frustration It is only rarely ’ 
the case of non-Americans—tha iT 
than scrupulously fair. Thus we Oxtord 
ton directive on Murmansk d¢ B 
yusufication a ambiguous woefully in r 
adequate’ and absurd yet two pag later wa 
General Maynard is rebuked for “‘ a lack of under t i 
standing for the American position which is little ig I 
short of tantastic went 
rhe setting ranges from Washington and Paris 
to Moscow, Vologda, North Russia and the Far East I i 
Events in South Russia and the Caucasus are not g , 
touched on; and a more striking omission is that of f 
any mention of the Socialist Revolutionary govern- tar ind 
ment that into being in early June at Samara t 
where ally, there was an American consular the First World War 
represer It was, after all, a government of the He was not idle between | return from Africa 
party that gained a majority in the only free in 1905 and his entry into the War Cabinet in igté 
election ever held in Russia; it controlled (more or He had important City r A Sir I I 
less) a large and populous area, and was eager for Wrench « in a singl M ne tootr 
outside aid. It would be interesting to know how it he sat on u was act nt H f 
was tl it played no part in Washington’s calcula Lords and he spoke extensively pport ol 
tions; and it is strange that a work of this scope Imperial ideal, though his dream of Imperial federa 
should give no hint of its existence tion never found favour with the Dominion Even 
The prelude to intervention is a melancholy so, the brevity of hi ifhcia reer needs mor 
story, reflecting little credit on any of the parties xplanation than it has so far received. Several jot 
concerned, and Professor Kennan is unsparing in were offered him. He could have been Viceroy of 
his exposure of the deficiencies of the then American India in 1905; Chari of t London (x ty 
methods of conducting foreign relations. It is quit Council in 1912; a meé r of Bonar Law’s G rr 
another question whether even a perfect machine ment in 1922 He had reason or were they 
could have been effective under a President so excuses ?—for turning down all these offers; but his 
obstinately “ unwilling to face up to the awkward refusals seem oddly at variance with his early self 
reality of Soviet power.” And, indeed, to most dedication to public usefulne 
readers, the conclusion implicit in this careful Sir Evelyn Wrench throws much interesting light 





narrative will be that it was primarily Wilsonian on Milner’s private life. His devoted attachment t 
vanity, secretiveness, egoism and ignorance that pre- Margot Tennant is described in letters and diary 
cluded any sensible and realist approach to Russian entries, though his long friendship with Elinor Glyn 
and to other) problems deserves fuller record than Sir Evelyn gives it. It 
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instructive to learn that in Milner’s early manhood, which would have proved extremely i 
when he read for the Bar and gave it up, entered Professor Turbervill it is not likely that their 
ournalism and gave it up, and though he was a perusal would Nav 1 him to mak irast hang 
Fellow of New College never seemed even to consider ither in his methods or in his content Che book 
an academic career, he was living, evidently in a reads like a newly-produced book 1 deserv 
brother-and-sister relationship, with a slightly older be treated as suc! 
girl-cousin who became a dipsomaniac This dis The years from 1784 to 1837 wit la ’ 
tressing background may have been partly respon ) to idea f aristocra ind to t r 
sible for his slowness in finding the right outlet for Constitutior Both tl acredn f proy j 
his talents; and he might have waited even longer if the proper balance of powers in gover t wer 
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ission t Africa was a failure, his work of wav to becoming almost ars Char t th 
reconstru r the Boer War fully justified hi House of Common Conflicts berw th tw 
appointment and might have been given more space Hous whi wer hart 1784 itself, wer 
in this book, where the Milner Kindergarten exacerbated by tl merge! vf vn festat 
rec sing mention. His Cabinet service of “* public opini Int rit n tl R21 
in outstanding: Sir Evelyn Wrench und 1832 the existern f organized “ put pinior 
rightly recalls that Milner was second only to Lloyd was complicating all tl ‘ t juatior f 
George and was the main architect of unity of com- the eighteenth century Yet. for all t gloom of 


mand on tl Western Front He was a great jefender f th ld order { Hou yf r 
list, whose work for Imperial unity was 
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founded on an almost fanatical belief in the destiny f reviva the later 1832 Parad " wa 
of the British Commonwealth. He was also a man of opinior that ped to keey i 
ulture and wide knowledge, and would not have tl nid-Victor yea N t NCI 
tolerated the sad misprints of Greek phrases that f hly controversia para 
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politics, so often expressed wa ely emphasizing that tl importan of t peers as 
an illusion; for he threw hims thusiastically into legislators derived from t r so nporta il 
party dog-fights over the Parliament Act and Ulster the outside world Estimates of that importa 
Perhaps it was parliamentary democracy that Milner remained high even in an age of busir xpansion 
really disliked A letter referring to this rotten As de Tocqueville once remarked tt trength of 
assembly at Westminster,” and complaining that the English aristocracy did not depend only on itself 
the whole future of the Empire may turn upon the but on the feelings of a i who hope t nter 
whims of men who have been elected for their com nto its rank 
petence in dealing with Metropolitan tramways or Professor Turbervi t , tt tly 
country pubs,” can be closely paralleled by Hitler’s analvtical to direct attenti on all of a mee 
denunciations of the Reichstag in Mein Kampf tions: he describes and narrates rather t xplain 
It may have been lucky for Milner that he ended hi 1d interprets. He does not, for example, relate t 
hoe , 4 and interpr c xamp! I 
remarkable career before Fascist became a increase in the number of peers in Pitt's administra 
popular term OF poltical adus tions to the shifts in other forms of patronag H 
EpGar Hout never seeks to elucidate tl hanging significance of 
connexion and i 
THE LORDS He provid ation about the 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS IN THE AGE OF REFORM, I784 social habits o but | iS littl 
1837. By A. S. Turberville, 519 pp. (Faber and general social g. For th 
Faber s most part his full and iter 


Professor Turberville died in 1945 before he had highly rewardit 
time to complete the manuscript of his The House of of Lords. On« 
Lords in the Nineteenth Century which was planned as however, 1s that tl 
| to his earlier large-scale studies of the Houses history of England seen through 
of Lords in the reign of William III and the eigt rather than a history of the House of Lord And 
Mr. R. J. White has edited the the debates, while they occasionally touched a high 
finished sections, treated Professor Turberville’s level of eloquence, were often 

Conclusion as an introduction, re-arranged the rarely, before 1829, that occasions arose like a 
order of the chapters, and ended with an “ Epilogue division of 1811, when Lauderdale, the Whig teller, 
which briefly covers the years 1837 to 1867. All this refused to count proxies This, my dear citoyer 
editorial work is competently and unobtrusively done, said Stanhope as he embraced Holland is rare fur 
and the book taken as a whole both reads well and If I could often have such nights as this, I would liv 
reveals a sense of historical and artistic unity in the House of Lords; it is such fun 
Although many new books have appeared since 1945 For the most part Professor Turberville hin 
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tries to stand outside the 
historical outlook on the last page 
looking back upon the 
ancestors, has 
and perhaps his highest pleasure, 
characters and the aims of 
sides This is a noble outlook 
the House of Lords have 
venerated or 


certain lack 
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sums up his own 
Ihe historian 
poignant agi 

justification, 
In appreciating the 
both 


yet 


tations of our chiet 





the antagonists on 


to which few writers 
on they have either 
implies, however, a 
of critical edge. Criticism of the d 

itude of the towards Irish legislation, 
tor example, should not be left to Daniel O’Connell 
It may be true that it is possible to discover, in “ the 
lash between old and new, between declining 
tocracy and advancing democracy between Lords 
and Commons, not merely the crudity of ephemeral 
but the beauty of strength and vitality when 


aspired 
denounced It 


trous t 


aris 


passions, 


viewed in repose But is this not to turn historical 
actors into statues? Students will be grateful to 
Professor Turberville for his careful researches; 
but they may feel at the end that some of the central 


issues posed by our ances are neither transitory 
nor poignant 
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YURNEYS TO ENGLAND AND IRELAND. By Alexis de 
Tocqueville Edited by J. P. Mayer, 243 pp 
Faber and Faber 3 


Admirers of Tocqueville may confidently look to 
for an analysis of England’s political 
Ihe analysis is ingenious and acute 
Ihe English, “a violent, although a deliberate, 
people,” prefer peculiarities to general ideas, says 
Tocqueville. He admired particularly their institu- 


us collection 


development 


tional blend of gregariousness and exclusiveness; 
their way of persuading the inevitable to arrive 
gradually; their open aristocracy of wealth; their 


liberties 


st 


centralization 
nto political life 
bility “* 1. Choice 
Election. 3. Control by 
this is summarized in the 
manner, some of it brilliant 
the maximum of maxim with 
of fuss The French wish to have 
The English to have inferiors 
are glimpses of another Tocqueville 
analyst He enjoys watching the 
Lords debate the Slavery Bill an aris 
tocracy Lord Brougham bi 
white powdered wig.” 
this saturnalia of English liberty and attends a 
political meeting He quickly anomalies at 
Oxtord, hears of the brawling prostitutes of Salisbury 
town and deplores fuliginous Manchester—*‘ A sort 
of black smoke covers the city. The sun seen through 
it 1s a disc without rays From this foul drain the 
greatest stream of human industry flows out to 
fertilize the whole world.’ Birmingham he finds 
less of a wen, while Liverpool “ is a beautiful town.” 
He sums up all too readily at times and tends to get 
things out of proportion—expressing astonishment 
that local J.P.’s, directly nominated by the King, 
should levy taxes. It is almost as if he were comparing 
England of the Reform Age with his own anticipa 
tion of modern times 
His criticisms extend to the Whigs (“ they need 

illusions more than all the others’ the “ aris- 
tocratic religion’ of the Established Church; the 


preserved amid growing 
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as well as their formula for 
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the Judicial power.” 
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to a fault in securing 
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than the gnomic 
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failure to divide landed property, and the drear tread 
mill of industry In England, h¢ ggzest the 
rresistible march of event although causing rest 
ssness and discontent, will produce no more than an 
rderly radicalisn 
These not ( England, writt i g ike 
staccato ould have been turned int i iluable 
say aS it i ng passages look ready-made, and 
these are convincing and occasionally vivid This 3 
more than can be said for much of Irish part of 
the book. But Tocquevil it AST | dupt fac 
i der Protestant 
Chere are 1 ing 
athon we and 
t mat if 
I 1 of their ty 
| ne ru rh ’ fir r 
He ked almost every 
where |! went, and con ded that ristocrati 
princip benign in its Engli I ANce 
was doomed from the start in Ireland 
hese journey specially tt to England (1833 
and 1835), will be of immense interest to anyone who 
has r 1 either of the major studi r Souvenir 
But read of those works are bound regret her 
the lack synthesi ( inal and « LLIpses 
so many abbreviated dossiers of the rising pow so 
many ntences unfinished, so many facts hurriedly 
catalogued So little correlation of ideas, so litth 
interest in people as anything but digits and speci 
mens the major works give us both architectonic 
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lices and a thorough index Mr. Mayer has 
contributed a thoughtful introduction which puts 
the book ideas into a sembl if order, and a 
postscript on Tocquevill h friends Vhis 
book had to be published, if for its astounding 
insights into the English mind and constitution. It 
shows Tocqueville as th iveterate inspector, deft 
with statistics and grav about tl $0 sanctity 
but too much in history nfiden t r nh its 
olour 
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THE REJECTED LEADER 

1931 POLITICAL CRISI By R. Ba tt, 464 pp 
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Bassett has already acquired a reputation as a 


de-mythologiser ”’ of the nineteen-thirti Having 
dealt in turn with Baldwin's appalling candour ” 
speech and the Manchurian Cri he has now turned 
his attention to the crisis of 1931, the formation of 
the Labour Government and the expulsion of Ramsay 
MacDonald, Snowden and J. H. Thomas from the 
Labour Party, which had so recently acknowledged 
their leadershit he blurb remarks of Mr. Bassett 
that he was actively engaged in Labour politics in 
the nineteen-twenties. It omits to add that he left 
the Labour Party in protest over their treatment of 








MacDonald. He is, in fact, an unrepentant MacDonal 
dite, and his book has two complementary purposes 
first, to lay the myths, assiduously propagated by 
writers sympathetic to the Labour movement, that 
the crisis was, on the one hand, engineered by 
MacDonald to break into the Establishment and, on 
the other, by the bankers to overthrow the 
Labour Government they feared and detested 
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The Generalship of 
Alexander 
the Great 


J. A. BOYLE Major-General J. F. C. FULLER 
General Fuller, *“*the most eminent living 
: ; writer on war”, writes about his new study 
Although for over 2,000 years Alexander 
has been accepted as the greatest of the 
world conquerors no singic book has 
rvey been devoted to the analysis of his general- 
, ship. Why this extraordinary omission 
The probable answer is, that nearly all 
worth-while books on him are the works of 
t classical scholars, and few classical scholars 
, are students of war In this book I have 
attempted to bridge this gap in his history 
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A Story of the British Army 1702-70 
REX WHITWORTH 


*‘ Here is no jejune record written in a library, 
but a vivid narrative. . . . Those who wish 

to understand not only the warfare, but also 
the outlook, of the eighteenth century cannot 
afford to ignore it.’ ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
Illustrated 42s. net 
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An Anthology of Polar Writings 


COMPILED BY AUGUSTINE COURTAULD 
. a masterpiece of selection by an author 
steeped in polar lore, a delight from cover to 


cover.’ DAILY TELEGRAPH 215. net 
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The Maritime Struggle for North America 


GERALD S. GRAHAM 


An exploration and interpretation of three 
centuries of European rivalry and expansion in 
and around the North Atlantic, from the 

first conquest of the ocean by the armed 
sailing-ship at the close of the fifteenth century 
to the end of the wooden ship of the line. 
Second edition, with 7 line maps 30s. net 


Russia, the Atom, and 
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GEORGE F. KENNAN 

. an appeal to reason that is fearless, 
personal, and free from platitude. .. . 
Mr Kennan brings the moral truths and the | 
political realities together and holds them in } 
steady focus . a single man, by strength 
of mind and of feeling, has by himself 
produced a political change, a current of 
movement under the ice.” THE SUNDAY TIMES 
6d. net 
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and the land of the Incas; to New Zealand and 
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Hong Kong; and through Japan and India 
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not dispraise to say that it leaves several problems 


unresolved. The account of Buchanan’s early life is 
too ‘traditional,’ too much moulded by what 
Buchanan himself, in his later, Protestant years, 


wished others to believe—and, perhaps, to believe 
himself. The summary of Buchanan’s political 
theory is adequate, but raises some doubts none the 
The De Fure Regni apud Scotos, Buchanan’s 
political dialogue, is not really “*‘ a manifesto of the 
Scots Presbyterian ideology ’’: it is at once much 
more and much less than that. On Buchanan as his- 
torien, Dr. Gatherer is at his best. But the relation- 
ship between Buchanan’s politics and his historio- 
graphy is more complex than the reader would gather 
from these pages. And to read that, “ Like other 
humanist writers, Buchanan believed that persuasion, 
and not truth, was the main objective of the true 
historian,”’ is to be left wondering how far this really 
goes towards the solution of a difficult problem. 
Buchanan claimed, after all, to be purging the history 
of Scotland of “‘ English lies and Scottish vanity.” 
Does not this presuppose a certain standard of truth 
and not merely of edification ? 

In the hardest part of his task—the accurate 
rendering into readable English of Buchanan’s 
masterly Latin—Dr. Gatherer has had a good deal of 
His version reads easily, and yet retains 
much of the essential flavour of the original. But the 
translation is not impeccable. Occasional phrases are 
omitted—in one case (p. 61) a whole sentence, vital 
to the context. On p. 99, ad legum praescriptum does 


less. 


success. 


not mean “according to the written laws,” but 
‘according to the provision (or rule) of the laws.” 
And, when Buchanan says that Mary antea civilts 
anim specitem praetulerat, he does not mean that 


‘** formerly she had shown a moderate turn of mind ” 
p. 125), but that “‘ formerly she had maintained a 
show of constitutional propriety ’—which he con- 
trasts with the reality, the “lust for tyrannical 
power ”’ which she subsequently revealed Such 
renderings modify, and sometimes destroy, Buchanan’s 
meaning. 

This book is, nevertheless, a most valuable addi- 
tion to the literature of Scottish history in this much- 
debated period. Dr. Gatherer may seem optimisti 
when he refers to “ the modern passion for truth.” 
But he deserves the thanks of those who believe that 
the time has come to look at sixteenth-century 
Scotland in a colder and clearer light than has been 
usual. When that light shines upon Buchanan, it 
prompts some reflections upon the Scottish pantheon 
No doubt he deserves his place in that oddly varied 
company. But Dr. Gatherer’s book will not alter 
the feelings of those who find Buchanan neither a 
lovable nor an admirable man 

J. H. Burns 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY WATERSHED 
REVOLUTION AND REACTION 1848-52: A Mid-centenary 

Watershed. By Geoffrey Bruun, 191 pp. (Anvil 

Original No. 31, Van Nostrand. 8s. 6d. 

The Anvil books, attractively got up and con- 
venient for the pocket, supply a pleasant means of 
studying history for busy people. The construction 
of this one is excellent. The workmanlike account 
and the contemporary readings that follow—a 
feature of the series—neatly dovetail into and 


illuminate one another. 
Dr. Bruun writes as a realist concerned with the 
concretely measurable 


He is kinder, on the whole 





to the cautious conservatives who lacked inspiration, 
than to the inspiring radicals who lacked caution, 
though some of the readings, particularly those from 
Carl Schurz, the German revolutionary refugee, who 
made a brilliant career for himself in America, do 
something to restore the balance. Yet, if Dr. Bruun 
had examined the idealism of the time a little more 
sympathetically he might not have felt compelled to 
emphasize its legacy of totalitarianism and slat 
socialism so strongly Tout commence en mystique 
fout fimit en politique, Péguy once declared Dr 
Bruun rightly emphasizes the char 
acter of this revolution, it Ie 
effective the world of though 
affair it 1 
because of it t! 
clear definition 
practi aiternati\ 
of 1848 was the 












complex attitud 





Some of the tures of the tume were in 
revolt against the once-inspired, but now disillusioned, 


liberalism of their fathers, and borrowed heavily 
from th uperstition of their grandtather 
generation Romanticism nationalism, even 
socialism, had at times been fashionable among con 
servatives. A ial measure was often advocated a 
a corrective, or even an alternative, to a political on 
Industrial development was still viewed from afar 
by most of the participants in the revolutionary 
drama. Paris, its capital, was the home of skilled 
artisans and 
back 
and 
nomists had 
Even Karl 


modert 








proletariat 
a bizarr 
rather than 








San fr} 

ionate belief in human progress, but most of 
ine onfessed to a certain bafflement when they 
sought to foretell the future his lent a cryptic 


character to their prophetic utterances whicn 1s 
admirably expressed in Dr. I ’ 


from Tennyson’s magnificently nebulous ove 
Then Thy Land,” written as early as 1842 I} 
great contrivances of Power,” which the poet dimly 
descried, may have acquired their ultrmate expres 





sion in the totalitarianism and hydrogen bombs of 
the twentieth century But the bridal dawn of 
thunder peal that, according to the poet, tak« 
place “ wherever gh lid 
not produce a wht inl 





As a result of the refusal of a minority to see 
“* disastrous feud” in l 
democratic catholicism Christian 
associations 


in Co-operative 


socialism, seeking to creat 
between the individual and the state, 
partnerships, trade u and friendly societies 
emerged from the Church of England. Organizers 
of peace congresses who demanded free trade, arbi- 
tration and disarmament “ paced many lands.” If 
the nationalism of the time was occasionally narrow 
and intolerant, its leaders were still essentially 
humanitarian, and hoped to create richer and more 
diverse Europe in which subject nations and humbler 
classes could participate, not as serfs but as free men 


Dr. Bruun wisely not only concentrates on the 














stormy centres of revolution, but reminds us that in 
Belgium and Holland a few necessary reforms 
ensured the existing régime survival; that in 
Switzerland, after a victory of the liberals, there was 
no subsequent reversal; that Scandinavia for a time 


remained predominantly conservativ: It was 
perhaps in the countries especially, together with 
Britain, that a richer harvest was garnered from thes 
turbulent years, than tl obering conclusions of 
this neverthel valuable handbook ggest 
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301 pp., Illustrated Faber and Faber. 2< 

Ihe ttle of this book met of a misnomer 

Or rather, a odest nderstatement of it i 
For t Enterpr f England t Empr i 
a specific term given byt Spaniard t rpr t 
f the 158 to break t idepender England 
that Protestant ba ym ty g athwart t i ch 
municatior Spar he expressior alse I 
time wosely apy 1 to tl Armada, the task for 
ent by Philip II in 1588, in a fantastic piece of 
trategy under whi i top-heavy fleet was t ul uy 
the narrow | sh Chant ink up with Parn 
nvasion forces at Dunkirk and ferry a conquering 
irmy acr t Strait 

All t ( mander Woodrooffe records with a 
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in America 


By F. Edgar Hoover 


his powerful and informative book by 


the director of Washington Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, who is more 
intimately familiar with the complet 


tory than any other American, explains 
the startling facts about the rf 
menace of our ume, his forceful me 


sage clarified by many incident 2° 
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The British 
Communist Party 
\ Historical Profile 


HENRY PELLING 


Felloz f ti Ouee ( eg (Jxford 

The first objective account of the 
curious history of organized Com 
munism in this country The author 
t The Challeng f Socialism and 


imerica and the British Left outline 
the history of the movement here from 
the time of Marx, through Lenin 
interest in its development, to its 
temporary popularity with the rise of 
fascism abroad, and its decline to the 
present day 18s. net 


The Growth 
of English Society 
\ Short Economic History 


E. LIPSON 


A new edition fourth, of the one 
volume stuuy of the economic develop 
ment of the English people since the 
beginning of the Middle Ages, 

which the eminent author has brought 
the fruits of a lifetime devoted to 


historical research 21s. 7 
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stion the story 
juction of 
properly indicates how suspect 
the eviden he story 1s, but does not lay Tacitus 
acceptan f it to his charge Facitus does not 
deceive us by misrepresenting facts as such; but he 
saw events himself in very clear lights and cannot 
forbear to insist we shall see them in the same 
But this is a work that will be judged far more on 
its total impression than on any details in it. And 
here success 1s sure and grand. We shall all know our 
Tacitus and his themes far better for Professor 
Syme’s guidance. One might perhaps have wished 
for a final chapter of summing up in which a number 
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of main conclusions might have been formulated for 
us. A treatment as full and discu as Professor 
Syme’s may leave his reader in t 
what it all adds up to. Profess y! obviously 
loves and admires his Tacitus e appreciates his 
sincerity and a depth of purpose and defends him 
against some of the worst charges of bias brought 
against him. On one main charge that of complete 
incompetence as a military historian 

strong pleas in extenuation. Perhaps the 
service of the book is that it makes us see 
clearness how much our whole 
Early Empire d up with 
Syme takes ‘at interest 

He admires it the height 
and trouble in analysing 
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though the author was a notorious rogue. A. M 
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